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CHIEF 
Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials Spelling 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Henry Suzzallo, President of University of Washington, Sometime Professor of Philosophy of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 208 pages. Published complete and in two parts. 


| 1. To eliminate waste in the teaching 5. To make the grading and organiza- 
| of spelling. tion as perfect as possible. 
2. To present the results of the recent 6. To provide a large amount of 


scientific studies of the use of words. dictation sentences and selections for 
3. To teach only the essential words review work. 


7. To furnish definite directions for 


4. To give an unusual amount of drill teachers which will be of great value to 
which will clinch those words in the those who are seeking to improve their 

| minds of pupils. teaching of spelling. 
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“Train Your Pupils in Silent Reading” 


THE Boys’ AND GIRLS’ READERS 


cA Basal Series for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 


With Teachers’ Manual on 


SILENT AND ORAL READING 


By EMMA M. BOLENIUS 


The four major objects of this series are reading and study that will enable them to do more 

\ To direct silent reading studies, such as 

weak phy anc istory, depend largely upon 
To develop the reading habit in children independent study and ceading. 

To broaden the child’s outlook on life. The Teachers Manual, with its wealth of practical 

suggestions to teachers, presents the new point of 

The great need of the day is to train children in view in reading that has evolved during the last five 

silent reading. Through the use of The Bolenius years. In the three readers there is full study equip- 

Readers the pupils will acquire habits of intensive ment with each article, story, or poem. 


No superintendent or teacher can afford to let the opportunity pass of trying these unique readers. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


WInsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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RUGG-CLARK’S 


Fundamentals of High 
School Mathematics 


A textbook which is the result ef extensive 
investigation and research. 


A unique co-operative | During the year 1918-19 
teaching experiment a tentative or ex- 


perimental edition was 
taught in 62 schools under thoroughly 
representative public-school conditions. By means 
of monthly questionnaires covering the content, 
organization, gradation of examples, and desirable 
additions or eliminations, with respect to each 
chapter of the book, the present edition of the 
work was evolved to meet the most exacting class- 
room tests. In many important respects, it is the 
work of many of the most able mathematics teach- 
ers in the entire country. This is a new technique 
in construction of school textbooks. 


(Next week we will give a summary of the con- 
tents of the book.) 


Cloth. xvi+ 368 pages. $1.60 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


WELLS AND HART'S 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


In addition to providing for a brief and thorough review of the fundamental 
topics, the authors give prominence to industrial and commercial applications, such 
as automobile insurance, income and inheritance taxes, codes for marking goods, 


and scores of other modern ideas. 


DOLE’S 


NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 


The essentials of civics and economics for upper grades and for junior high 
schools. The treatment is fresh and interesting and filled with the spirit of 
Americanization. No better book can be put into the hands of pupils in the present 
critical times. The lessons taught prepare for citizenship of the sort that the 


Nation needs. Cloth. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 
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THE GLORY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


[Address by Dr. John H. Finley, State Commissioner of Education, Albany.) 


The outstanding fact about the State of New 
York is that it is to many of its citizens a dual 
State, consisting of two distinct parts: (1) New 
York City and (2) the rest of the State; two 
territories of approximately the same population, 
but of widely differing densities and areas; two 
cities, (1) the “Outer City” at the gate, and (2) 
the “Inner City,” lying among the fields, gar- 


sades sunsets and its myriad-columned lights 
reaching deep into the river. I have lived for 
several years of days on the Heights which over- 
look the city from the bridges to the glinting far 
light on the sound, and have seen morning after 
morning the incense of urban worship rise over 
thousands of roofs. I have sung “The Lord is 
My Shepherd” with the children in Essex street 
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THE STATE'S GREAT CENTRAL SCHOOLHOUSE 


dens and mountains within; a city-city and a 
country-city, tied together into one politically 
indissoluble State. So the story of New York 
State is “A Tale of Two Cities.” | 


THE CITY-CITY. 

I came to New York (an interstate immigrant) 
by way of the Outer City. A courteous Anglo- 
Saxon citizen showed me the way from the ferry 
boat to an elevated station and instructed me in 
the mysteries of the “chopping-box.” I made 
my first offering through it to the genius of the 
city, whose spell came immediately upon me. 
From it I have not since been free. 

I have lived both under the spires of St. Pat- 
rick’s and in the topmost flat of a Ghetto tene- 
ment far down on the East Side. I have boarded 
in an English ship-caulker’s home near Front 
street, and in a workingmen’s boarding house in 
Henry street. I have commuted with clerks 
from New Jersey and with Russell Sage from 
Long Island. I have lived for two years of nights 
upon the incomparable Riverside with its Pali- 


and played golf with Mr. Carnegie in the “green 
pastures” of Westchester. I have known this 
wonderful city’s surpassing charities, its solicit- 
ous care of the sick, its sacrificing concern for 
the right teaching of its children and youth, 
natural and alien alike, even to the free college 
tuition of its young men and’ women, I have 
witnessed the rise of the municipal “expert” and 
the dawn of “efficiency.” I-have been present at 
innumerable meetings and dinners for every 
conceivable public and private reform, and I 
have attended on their way to their graves hun- 
dreds of my own generation and of that ahead of 
me, including “O. Henry,” who has come nearer 
than anyone else, nearer than Henry James even, 
to understanding the voice of this city, built of 
the shards of all the altars and cities that have 
heen since Cain built the first altar just outside 
Paradise and fled to the Land of Nod and built 
the first city. ; 

And out of these years of days and nights, in 
which this Outer City has not ceased its vehem- 
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ent, clamorous labors for one moment, it has 
swept, with dauntless power and a fierce freedom 
that has spurned even reformers, into the first 
place among the cities of the world both in popu- 
lation, in its sea commerce and in the “nobility 
of its enterprise,’-—not a New World city, but 
an Old World city sitting on the shores of the 
New with its feet in the ocean. 

It has a more stupendous problem than any 
city has ever had before. It has the largest, 
most eager and most varied “agglomeration of 
mankind,” brought together not by long ances- 
tral predestination but almost wholly by personal 
or parental choice; it has probably the most 
varied and considerable industries of hand and 
machine ever brought into one _ neighborhood 
since the sons of Lamech began to manufacture 
things; and it is the greatest port and centre of 
communication, transportation and exchange, 
by water, land and air, on the face of the planet. 
If, as “O. Henry’s” Aurelia remarked, “all cities 
say the same thing,” New York says it first. It 
is the capital of what I have called the Televic- 


‘torian age—the age of the conquest of the Far. 


It is often called provincial, but what it really 
lacks is the correlating of all these far interests 
in a common civic purpose;—it needs a provin- 
cial or a peri-vincial (a near-conquering) con- 
sciousness. 

Its immediate past is paleo-European; the in- 
habitants, for the most part, have better acqain- 
tance with the continent of the Neanderthal Man 
than with the region “above the Bronx.” The 
names even of many of these inhabitants remem- 
ber the European and. Asian scenes and land- 
marks: the field of the roses, the red mountain, 
the French forest, the beautiful road, the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, the crown lands. More 
of them have heard of the Odyssean seas than 
have seen the fresh-water “baths of all the wesr- 
ern stars.” 

Its present is neo-American. If there were ° 
“orandfather clause” as to voting, there would 
be a general disfranchisement. If the educa- 
tion of the child begins where Oliver Wendell 
Holmes «aid it should begin, few New York chil- 
dren have had all or even the most of their edu- 
cation within its borders. Only 15 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of Manhattan island had both 
parents born in America. It is a new American 
city, not a New “York,” but a new “New York.” 
Its immediate past is paleo-European: its pres- 
ent is neo-American; and its future is conceiv- 
ably cosmic. 

THE COUNTRY-CITY. 


But there is another city quite as marvelous 
within the Empire State, the Inner Citv, which 
the imaginations of hundreds of thousands in the 
city-city never enter, except when some daily 
necessity fails to come to their doors from its 
pastures or bins, or a vacation impends—another 
city whose streets are roads and highways 82,- 
000 miles long, whose gutters are glistening 
tivers, whose geranium-filled window boxes are 
fragrant hillsides of blossoms, whose zoological 
gardens are stretches of forest with uncaged 
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deer and bear, whose aquariums are emerald 
lakes, whose skyscrapers are mountains ten 
times higher than the Broadway sierras, whose 
chief public fountain Niagaray and _ whose 
suburbs are not only New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut, but also Massachusetts, Vermont, Canada,. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania; a country-city which is 
first in this land in the production of milk and 
dairy products, hay and forage, potatoes, vege- 
tables, strawberries, currants, flower and foliage 
plants, small fruits, buckwheat, nursery products, 
onions and apples;—a_ great  fifty-thousand- 
square-mile city, which thas seasons, instead oi 
mere changes in temperature, individual inhabi- 
tants (in one county 2.6 persons to the square 
mile) instead of masses, and real unhidden skies 
and genuine horizons, instead of motion picture 
simulations. 

Into this country-city I came one day against 
the current of migration, leaving the city-city, 
carrying a change of linen, a book of common 
worship, a bottle of black ink anda small bust of 
Dante under my arm, and I have walked or rid- 
den through every county of this vast country- 
city, as more than once I walked around the 
city-city. I have seen the vineyards of Chau- 
tauqua (where the Nephilim must have spilled 
their wine on the ground in wassail), the orch- 
ards of the Genesee, the hop-fields of the Che- 
nango, the farms of the Mohawk, the pastures. 


- of the St. Lawrence, the forests of the Adiron- 
dacks, the flower gardens of the Hudson, the 


asparagus beds of Oyster Bay and the seaweed 
shores of Suffolk. And, seeing, I have marvelet 
at the varied productivity of a soil which, like a 
magician, brings forth now a turnip and now 2 
peach, now an onion and now a rose, and in the 
seasons’ round everything from a homely Irisl 
potato to an exquisite orchid. Its fields are full 
of varied mystery and ‘miracle. 

It is the Inner City through which the Outer 
keeps itself in vital relation with the fundamental 
problems of a hinterland-continent and learns 
its lessons in American history and hopes. If 
the islands of the Outer City (Manhattan island, 
Long island and Staten island, not to mention 
Ellis island and other little ones, a fleet of is- 
lands) were to take on board all its millions and 
the millions more along their continent wharves 
to which they are moored by tunnel and bridge, 
drift out beyond the three-mile limit, and anchor 
isolate in the remote high seas, a stranger might 
have difficulty in deciding at sight, unless they 
displayed their colors, whether they belonged 
politically and geographically to the Old or the 
New World. But luckily this Outer City, with 
its cosmic interests, its tangential temptations 
and its centrifugal habits. is governmentally 
moored to the Inner City under a state constitu- 


tion and under common laws by political and 


social ties as potent as the connecting, underly- 
ing, geological strata. And so organically con- 
nected they together present the most important 
planetary-political and social laboratory for ex- 


perimentation in bringing the peoples of the. 
world into solution that has ever been contrived’ 
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by the same Almighty Power who brought con- 
fusion upon a uniglot city and dispersed man- 
kind, mumbling and jabbering, from the plains 
of Shinar. 

The intimation of the Biblical story of Babel is 
that God feared the competition of a homogene- 
ous society. I can not imagine such a God, but 
if there were, one might ask whether He couid 
fear the rivalry of such a polyglot, polygenetic, 
polyarchic collection of creatures as are gathered 
in this great twin-empire State, with its diversity 
of tongues, its stratified human life at one end 
and its Laurentian wilderness at the other; its 
diversity of humidity and temperature which 
drives its people from sea to mountain and from 
mountain to sea, and compels them to cut ice in 
winter to keep cool in its summers and to gather 
fuel in summer to keep from freezing in winter ; 
diversity of tastes and desires even more vari- 
gated than its amazing diversity-of climate and 
products; diversity of lineage, from the descen- 
dants of the Patroons to the Mauretanians, 
diversity of social views, from those who look 
longingly back toward an individualistic, anar- 
chic paradise, to those who visualize their para- 
dise in a socialistic Utopia; diversity of political 
theory and of religious observance ; diversity of 
view as to good and bad, right and wrong, as to 
the proper height of buildings, the maximum 
size of fortunes and the minimum size of wages, 
as to the post-mortem rights of those who have 
gone and as to our obligations to those yet un- 
born. 

Diversities prevail in all states, but they are at 
maximum quantity and degree in this hetero- 
geneous democracy and this imperious duality, 
this “consolidated” school district. Moses and 
Justinian, the great lawgivers, had comparatively 
an easy task by the side of those who must trv 
to hold in common purpose and daily peaceable 
practice millions who represent every known 
tongue. creed and method of pursuing happiness, 
end who have expressed their wishes in legisla- 
tive bills to the number of nearly fifty thousand 
in fifteen years. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Ahe- 
lard. Arnold. the Great Teacher himself—no 
teacher of all the past has had such a hetero- 
geneous school to teach. 

But it is this very upward struggle through 
extreme and cosmic diversity to a New World 
unitv that is New York. It is, as Mr. Bryce 
once said to me, “Europe stepping up into 
America.” And our subwav salutation might 
well be our state motto, “Watch Your Step”; 
which T would interpret to mean “Watch the 
School,” since the school is the first step of 
Europe up into America, and of one generation 
into the next—the first step, indeed, in any 
“Excelsior” progress. 

For most of the homes have no long American 
remories or disciplines. The glorious past of 
our land and of the State would be largely for- 
ontten excent for the school and the newspaper 
and book which the school teaches the child to 
read. The multitudes that move back and forth 
across Mawhattan island or up and down and 


through its streets, squares and parks, past 
monuments as meaningless for the most part to 
them as the hieroglyphics of the obelisk, have 
never known the sturdy Cleveland, much less 
New York’s earlier presidential sons, VanBuren, 
Fillmore and Arthur, or its proud list of departed 
Statesmen, though happily one of these, the 
latest to go, Theodore Roosevelt, lives as the 
remembered incarnation of the Americanism 
which the school and the book and the loyal 
newspapers are seeking to teach. Of the horde 
who use the ferries few know the name of Ful- 
ton, except as a street, and of the millions who 
use the telegraph or telephone as few have any 
knowledge of Joseph Henry or S. F. B. Morse. 

The language is but the basis for “American- 
ization,” but it is absolutely essential to “Ameri- 
canization.” 

The State has adopted a plan of compulsory 
physical training and health education more 
comprehensive in content and in scope than that 
of any other state, or country probably, since it 
includes every boy and every girl eight years of 
age or over in the State. 

The State has enacted a program of universal 
selective training which transcends and crowns 
all other state provision; that of not only mak- 
ing every youth conscious of his obligation to 
the State and Nation, but also of helping him 
to meet that obligation by insisting that he shall 
prepare himself for some “service useful to the 
State.” 

Then there is the splendid legislative _ initia- 
tion of the compulsory continuation school, 
under which every boy and every girl shall be 
under training at least four hours a week, up to 
eighteen vears of age. 

The State has practically doubled the appro- 
priation made for the increase of teachers’ 
salaries throughout the State. It seems 
ungracious to speak of the inadequacy even of 
this increase, generous as it seems. Not until 
teachers are assured of enough to warrant the 
vears of enriched and thorough training and to 
give them freedom from daily anxiety can it be 
expected that they will be invited into or kept 
in this service, upon which, more than any other, 
save perhaps the service of mothers, the future 
glory of the State depends. 

In my service in Palestine I came one day 
upon a village at least four thousand vears old, 
where, according to tradition, the prophet Jonah 
was born—Jonah, the first municipal reformer, 
who proclaimed the destruction of a certain 
ancient city, and then complained to the Lord 
because his prophecy was not fulfilled: where- 
upon the Lord answered by asking if He should 
not save this city in which there were so many 
children. The children saved Nineveh, for the 
time being. at least. And whatever our national 
doubts and difficulties may be, it is the children 
who are our “salvation.” It is the education of 
our children which will carry our State and na- 
tion “from glory unto glory.” But what the 
children are to be and to do, what that glory is 
to be, depends largely upon their teachers. 
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THE COURSE IN SPANISH—(I.) 


BY HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A. M. (HARVARD) 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University, Correspondirg Member, Hispanic Society of America 


Sixty-six million people in the New World speak 
Spanish. 

Whether we like it or not, our fate as Americans is 
bound up with that of our brothers of Latin America. 
Politically, intellectually, commercially North and 
South America are mutually dependent, and must in- 
evitably continue in that relation of interdependence. 
What are we doing that we may know and under- 
stand each other better? What measures are we 
taking to cultivate friendship, co-operation, reciprocal 
trust? One has only to read that interesting pam- 
phlet, “How Latin America Affects Our Daily Life’* 
or Professor FitzGerald’s enlightening, concise little 
booklet, “The Importance of Spanish to the American 
Citizen,”"+ to realize the magnitude of the task, the 
splendor of the opportunity—yes, the importance of 
the duty—that lies before our southward-turning 
gaze. How are we Of the United States preparing 
ourselves to meet the situation? 

In most American schools, certainly in the large 
cities, and in increasing degree elsewhere, Spanish is 
now the leading foreign language in relative number 
of students, the four languages usually offered stand- 
ing in the following order of importance: Spanish, 
French, Latin, German. The rise of Spanish to first 
place is partly due to the discarding of German as a 
result of the war; but thinking people agree that this 
is its rightful place which it would ultimately have 
attained without the intervention of any other ele- 
ments than those of comparative value and intrinsic 
worth in the circumstances. The process of readjust- 
ment in the relative standing of the various foreign 
languages was merely hastened by the war feeling. 
Its result, however, was inevitable, war or no war, be- 
cause of our geographic position; to mention but one 
of many important factors. 

Straws show how the wind is blowing, and straws 
indicating the trend of thought in the United States 
with regard to the language question are not lacking. 
The International High Commission, which is play- 
ing an important, though unostentatious, role in the 
development of Pan-American relations, recently 
adopted the following resolutions :— 

“The United States Section of the International 
High Commission, recognizing the primary relation of 
a knowledge of languages to the free, ready and con- 
stant interchange of thought between peoples, re- 
solved :— 

“1. That in order to develop closer commercial and 
social intercourse between the countries embraced in 
the International Union of American States, provision 
should be made in the high schools as well as in the 
higher institutions of learning in the United States 
for competent instruction in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages; 

“2. That it is desirable that special courses should 
be established for the education of persons to act as 
representatives of United States business interests in 


. the other American Republics.” 


Other evidence is not hard to find. In a letter to 
the New York Evening Post the Honorable Andrew 


* Dangaix: ‘How Latin America Affects Our Daily Life.’’ Institute 
for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street New York City. 25 
cents. (Cf, Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., January 24, 1918.) 


+ Fitzgerald: ‘‘The Importance of Spanish to the American Citizen.’’ 
New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 20 cents. 


J. Peters, Mayor of Boston, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, after referring to the resolu- 
tions of the International High Commission adopted 
at Buenos Aires in 1916, which advocated in substance 
compulsory instruction in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
English in all schools of the respective nations (Eng- 
lish is already compulsory in a number of the Latin 
American countries), says: “Portuguese and Italian 
should be offered, I believe, in our high schools es- 
tablished specifically for training boys and girls for 
commercial life. But in all high schools, with- 
out exception, we should require a knowledge of 
French and of Spanish... . ” ; 

Business men, such as James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, join in this 
appeal for adequate instruction in Spanish and other 
foreign languages of less pressing importance. 

It is not beyond the realms of possibility that within 
a few years Spanish may in fact be a compulsory sub- 
ject in American schools, and English in those of 
Latin America (as it is to a great extent already). 
Indeed, a step in that direction is a strong probabil- 
ity, not only for commercial reasons, but also for cul- 
tural purposes—a point upon which Professor Fitz- 
Gerald’s pamphlet throws what must be to many a 
dazzling light. 

Such a situation will create a demand for Spanish 
teachers even greater than the present unsatisfied 
one, and there is grave danger that more unprepared 
teachers may flock to supply the need, thereby doing 
the language untold harm. A vast amount of damage 
has already been done, in fact, through the sudden- 
ness of the rise of Spanish, with the rush of former 
German teachers to fill the demand. The demand it- 
self, moreover, has in some slight measure been an 
unthinking one, due to the mistaken impression that 
“Spanish is easy,” an accursed error that every Span- 
ish teacher must bend every effort to eradicate.* It 
behooves us then to prepare for the future by bring- 
ing about a sane and wholesome attitude towards 
Spanish; first, by seeing to it that our teachers are 
Spanish teachers, not teachers of other subjects as- 
signed to Spanish because “anybody can teach it,” 
and second, by bringing our courses of instruction 
into accord with the best modern methods. 

Fortunately the friends of Spanish have not been 
idle. Already a more: sensible view of the Spanish 
question is gaining ground as a result of such illumi- 
nating (if pessimistic) preachments as Professor Waxr 
man’s article, “A Jeremiad on Modern Language 
Teaching,”"t and as a consequence of the efforts of 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, in charge of Modern Lan- 
guages in the High Schools of New York City, through 
his “Bulletin of High Points” and his book on 
methods in Spanish (indispensable for teachers), 
“Spanish in the High Schools: A Handbook of 
Methods” (New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.). 
Other factors working for a sensible outlook on Span- 
ish teaching are the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, an organization of nearly 1,000 members 


* For a through refutation of the ‘‘Spanish is easy’’ notion, see 
Chapter XV of ‘‘Spanish in the High Schools” (Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co.) 


t Published in Modern Language Journal for December, 1917, and 


reprinted in Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., for February 13, 1919. 
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of the craft, of which Mr. Wilkins, is Ahe president, 
and its official organ “Hispania.”* 

It is the purpose of this article to offer suggestions 
as to methods and aims of the high school or acad- 
emy course in Spanish, together with an outline of a 
course of study covering four years of high school, or 
two years of college work.t 


AIM OF THE COURSE. 


One of the faults of our present system of instruc- 
tion is the tendency to forget that the object of study- 
ing a language is the language. We are prone to give 
too much importance to requirements, too little to 
actual attainment. Provided we cover a certain num- 
ber of pages in the grammar, or read a certain book, 
we feel that we have done all that can be expected, 
and consider it most unfair of an examiner to expect 
our charges to know how to tell the time of day, for 
instance, “because that came later in the grammar”’— 
and of course no conscientious teacher would depart 
from the order of the grammar! In other words, we 
substitute pages for power. This tendency must be 
checked by the introduction of everyday material of 
interest, and by an abundance of practice in sight- 
reading. After all, the only Spanish in the world is 
not contained within the red covers of a reader, and 
a Spanish newspaper or letter has no convenient vo- 
cabulary appended. Requirements and courses of 
study represent a minimum, which only the flabby- 
minded and dull teacher will hesitate to exceed. Give 
your students all the Spanish you have to give—a 
few of them will absorb it all, some of them only part 
of it, and the rest would only have mastered the mini- 
mum anyway. If you love your subject you will not 
be content merely with “covering” pages. 

What should be our aim, and how much should we 
expect to accomplish? Ought the pupil to speak 
Spanish fluently at the end of his course? Only 
fakers of what Mr. Wilkins calls the “Spanish at a 
gulp” school make any such pretense. A good speak- 
ing knowledge of any foreign language can only be 
acquired by years of patient, constant practice; and 
what percentage of our pupils are likely to need a 
speaking knowledge anyway? The average business 
man can get all the interpreters he wants among the 
naturally bilingual, i. e., Americans of foreign parent- 
age, or foreigners of long residence. “Heretofore,” 
says Waxman, “we may have done little else than 
teach a knowledge of grammar and train students to 
read ordinary prose, now there is grave danger of 
throwing over this solid knowledge for a few catch 
phrases such as ‘open the door,’ ‘shut the window,’ 
or ‘how do you do?’ Ask the average pupil trained 
by this method how he was yesterday, or to shut the 
door tomorrow, and he is all at sea. As a rule he has 
not learned the fundamentals.” Or, as Professor 
Joynes said thirty years ago in an address before the 
Modern Language Association of America, the stu- 
dent has “one phrase on almost every subject and 
hardly two on any.” Some teachers show imposing 
results from this system—imposing, that is, until the 
student has exhausted his stock expressions and be- 
gins to mishandle the subjunctive, or use third per- 
son verb-forms with first person subjects. What a 


* The n tional secretary is Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y Membership is $2 a year, which includes subscription 
to Hispania (6 issues). 


+ Acknowledzment is here made to Mr. Wilkins'’s various writ- 
ings for material used herein. 


eertatn great ‘teacher once called the “pitter-patter” 


method will not do. This is said with due regard to 
the many improvements in method that the agitation 
for its general adoption has brought about, such for 
example as the use of everyday material, proper em- 
phasis on correct pronunciation and ear training, 
reading aloud of the foreign language, etc. 

The best statement of the aim of the modern course 
in Spanish in American schools comes from Mr. 
Wilkins :— 

“The aim of the teacher of Spanish in the United 
States should be to effect that thorough mental disci- 
pline which is imparted by a study of grammar, idiom, 
and syntax; and so to develop that ready and ac- 
curate facility of ear, tongue, and eye that, all com- 
bined, will make the present and future use of the lan- 
guage, and progress therein, both possible and certain. 
We cannot in two or three years, nay even in six, as- 
sure a student a complete mastery of Spanish, but we 
can and should so have trained him that he may apply 
his knowledge of Spanish to any one end or to several 
ends with the self-confidence (conscious or uncon- 
scious) that he can easily grow up to the demands 
that may be made upon his knowledge of the lan- 
guage.” 

This means, in practice, that the student should 
know the theory of the language thoroughly—that can 
be learned from books and teachers—and should have . 
an amount of practice in speaking and hearing the 
language commensurate with the time at his disposal, 
thereby laying the foundation which will enable him 
both to read the language without effort and to profit 
by whatever opportunities may come to him to con- 
verse in it. It is safe to say that having such a foun- 
dation, he will acquire more actual facility in the use 
of the language during a residence of two or three 
months in a country where it is spoken than he would 
have in ten years’ classroom work in the “pitter-pat- 
ter” method. And his fellows taught by the other 
method will wonder to see the unfortunate, whom 
their glib remarks the first few days have put to the 
blush, at the end of a few weeks talking under- 
standably and with understanding upon almost any 
topic, while they are still in the “open the door-bring 
me the bill of fare and a glass of water” stage, which 
seemed such a real acquisition at the start. 


RING! RING! BELLS OF PEACE! 


BY BLANCHE INGERSOLL CHAPIN 


Ring! Ring! ye Bells of Peace, 
Softly o’er land and sea; 
Ring out the World’s release, 
The anthem of the free! 
Ring! Ring! enfold the World, O Peace. 


Safe ’neath her drooping wings 
Rest, Soldier of the Right. 
Sorrow that Memory brings 
Reflects her tender light. 
Ring, Ring! breathe soft thy lay, O Peace. 


Still on the wings of Time, 
™ Far down the golden Morn,— 
Fair floats the silvery chime: 
“The World anew is born!” 
Ring! Ring! for joy, sweet Bells of Peace! 


In our view of our un-American population we have too long lived in a fools’ paradise. 


—Marie Turner Harvey. 
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TEACHERS’ RATINGS 


BY ALEXANDER FICHANDLER 


Principal P. S. 165, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


One of the problems causing a great deal of 
discussion in the school world is that of teach- 
ers’ ratings. For many years teachers have ac- 
cepted them meekly, but resentfully. Princi- 
pals and superintendents favor the retention of 
the power to rate teachers, because it gives 
them a potent means of control. Ostensibly 
for the good of the schools it is frequently a 
means for compelling uniformity and subser- 
vience. 

As far as the teachers are concerned, the rat- 
ings are often a source of dissatisfaction and 
unhappiness. Probably most of those who re- 
ceive the highest ratings are perfectly satisfied 
with the system, but even some of these ex- 
perience humiliation at being rated at frequeat 
intervals, like so many school children. Natur- 


_ ally, the majority of those who receive less than 


the ‘highest ratings brand it as unjust and un- 
deserved, and accuse the principal or superin- 
tendent of prejudice, unfairness, and what not. 

The following analysis of the conditions which 
underlie the problem may help to reach a sat- 
isfactory conclusion respecting the whole mar- 
ter :— 

(1) It is claimed that teachers’ ratings are 
needed, because we must separate the sheep 
from the goats. Not all teachers are compet- 
ent or are capable of teaching properly. If 
the principal rates all regularly, it is easy to se- 
lect the unsatisfactory, investigate them, and 
dispose of them as seems best to the proper 
authorities. 

That unfit teachers should be discovered as 
soon as possible, and that schools should be rid 
of them, requires no discussion or debate. The 
pity of it is that, somehow or other, quite a 
number of these, who might perhaps be exce!- 
dent saleswomen, stenographers, dressmakers, 
milliners, etc., are permitted to remain very 
poor teachers, to the great loss and detriment 
of thousands of innocent children. 

But is it necessary or wise to rate every 
teacher in the system, in order to reach a com- 
parative few? It does not take an experienced 
supervisor very long to determine that a 
teacher is in the wrong place. As soon as he 
does so, he can report the fact to the proper 
authorities and request a thorough examination 
of the teacher’s work. It seems, therefore, that 
there is no justification for the rating system on 
the ground that it assists in weeding out the un- 
fit. 

(2) It is claimed that teachers’ ratings are 
useful in determining a teacher’s qualifications 
for higher positions. 

When a teacher becomes a candidate for pro- 
motion, she is generally obliged to pass a writ- 


ten and oral examination. Of late, however, 


there has been a decided tendency to minimize 
the importance of such an examination, and 
pay greater attention to the teacher’s record,— 
length and kirid of experience, quality of ser- 
vice, ability, personality, scholarship, etc. There 
is little doubt that on the whole the tendency 1s 
a good one, and that actual performance rather 
than ability to pass examinations should be the 
deciding factor in the advancement of teachers. 

But here, again, the rating of all the teachers 
is unnecessary. Not all of them take examina- 
tions; many do not seek promotion. And when 
they do, it is not sufficient to consult the princi- 
pal’s ratings merely. In such cases, he should 
file a special report, as he does in a number of 
cities, describing the teacher’s personality, abil- 
ity, scholarship, effort, etc., under a number of 
specific items. Such a report gives the promot- 
ing authorities the material with which they 
can make a thorough study of the candidate's 
fitness for the higher position. 

The following is very important in this con- 
nection. It is not enough to file such a report 
with the authorities. Justice demands that the 
teacher in question be furnished with a copy, 
and that in addition, if she wishes to deny or 
controvert any of the statements made by the 
principal, she should have the right and the op- 
portunity to do so. 

It is evident from the preceding that in order 
to be able to determine a teacher's fitness for 
promotion, what is needed is a detailed, specific 
report on her services; a general rating, annual 
or semi-annual, is superfluous. 

(3) It is believed that the rating system func- 
tions most effectively in promoting the growth 
and development of the teacher. A high rating 
gratifies the excellent teacher, and encourages 
her to continue in her efforts. One less high 
prompts the teacher to make increased efforts 
at improvement. 

There is no doubt that this is perfectly true. 
In most cases the human mind seems to re- 
quire an external factor to stimulate it to in- 
creased activity. ‘But here, as before, an ex- 
amination of conditions shows that ratings are 
unnecessary to achieve that end. As a matter 
of common experience, we know that a compet- 
ent principal or superintendent does not wait 
until the end of the school term or year to tell 
a teacher that her work is good or ctherwise. 
He praises just as often as he possibly can; he 
condemns as often as he finds it necessary or 
advisable. An informal expression of approval! 
or disapproval is generally as effective as a rat- 
ing recorded in official archives, if not more so. 

An additional element in the problem should 
be noted here. No criticisms are effective anl 
permanent in their results unless the teacher is 
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<onvinced that they are just. Unless the prin- 


<ipal has secured the good-will, respect and 


<onfidence of the teacher, his opinions are 
‘worthless to her. She may carry them out 
literally and scrupulously, for her position may 
depend on that, but it will be merely lip service, 
and not that of the heart. 

Only such changes in the teacher’s activities 
‘are "Worth While as are the results of her own 
volition and of her realization that they are 
necessary. But how can such a state of things 
be attained? 

In a number of cities, teachers are furnished 
with self rating charts. These contain a large 
‘number of items, with spaces in which teachers 
can rate themselves. For example, under the 
general subdivision Personality, the teacher 
rates herself in courtesy, cheerfulness, kindness, 
fairness, etc. Under Teaching Ability, in use of 
textbooks, assignment of lessons, drill,  etc.; 


similarly under Class Management, and other 


topics. of equal significance. It would be ex- 
tremely beneficial if all teachers were turnished 
with such or similar charts, and were encour- 
aged to indulge in honest self analysis. The 
teacher who has the proper attitude towards 


herself and her profession will probably note 


her own weaknesses, and take measures to 
‘overcome them. If she respects her principal, 
personally and professionally, she may ask him 
to indicate whether he agrees or disagrees with 


her. There is little doubt that only from some 
such methods there will result genuine = ant 
permanent improvement, the only kind that is 
truly desirable. 

Of course there still remains the problem of 
those who are “corrupt and content,” who lack 
professional pride and intellectual honesty, who 
do just as little as they can and no more. Aré 
not these stimulated into some semblance of . 
effort by regular official ratings? Experience 
answers in the negative. Unfortunately the 
teaching profession, like all the others, has its 
quota of drones and shirkers. As a rule, these 
are comparatively few in number, and should be 
removed from the educational system as soon 
as possible; but if they succeed in satisfying 
the minimum requirements of their position, 
and evade elimination, there is very little that 
can be done with them. But even in that case, 
why submit all to the rating process because of 
these few? 

The conclusion forces itself then that ratings 
serve no useful purpose, but on the contrary, 
créate_ ill-feeling, dissatisfaction and wunhap- 
piness, thus lowering teaching efficiency. The 
remedy therefore lies in the abolition of teach- 
ers’ ratings. Special attention to those who 
seem incompetent, special reports on candidates 
for promotion, and honest self analysis together 
with frequent appraisals from the principal, will 
accomplish much more than ratings’ in promot- 
ing good teaching in the schools. 


HOW DO YOU VALUE A DAY? 


BY ELVA G. HALL 


Dixon, Montana 


What is the worth of an average school day to 
an average child? And what is the average 
teacher’s estimate of that worth? Why do 
values and estimates fluctuate to the remarkable 
extent they do? Why is a child’s time so much 
more precious when the parent takes it from 
him than when the teacher takes it from him? 
These are some of the questions that thoughtful 
parents are asking. 

When the average teacher is talking to a 
group of children or of parents, and is making 
a plea for a banner-winning attendance record 
she discusses a child’s school day in terms of 
platinum. But if she happens to be asking the 
School Board for an extra holiday—the Monday 
preceding the Armistice celebration, for instance 
—why, one day in a school year doesn’t amount 
to much! 

In addressing a Parent-Teachers’ association 
the speaker of the occasion often tries to impress 
upon the parents the ctiminal nature of tardies 
and absences by producing the actual figures to 


show the value of lost time. In this way she 
proves, not only how the school is disrupted, 
but how their own children are being robbed 
when permitted to miss any of the costly min- 
utes. As I am only a common everyday par- 
ent, with no brains for high finance, I have failed 
to save the figures—but, as nearly as I can re- 
member—the last official estimate was $9.00 a 
day. Quite likely it has risen since then, along 
with other commodities, but $9.00 will do for 
practice problems. 

Take the opening day of school in September 
for a starter. It is customary in most towns, I 
believe, after school has been called and the 
various grades have passed to their respective 
rooms, for each teacher, in her greeting talk, to 
make a few telling remarks about the serious- 
ness of losing one single session, and thus to 
inspire- everybody with the necessity of doing his 
bit toward the perfect report which the teacher 
hopes to make at the end of the year. Then 
she passes out slips on which the pupils are to 
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“write their names, ages; parents’ names{ etc. As 
all, except :two'or three in the room who are 


“snew-come#s, have done this. eyery year: since 


they passed the first grade, and the: facts afte all 


- tobe found in the school records, the purpose of 


“this procedure is not quite clear to an outsider. 
Even ‘out here: in the rural: district where I live, 
boy: has, om several opening days, walked 
two. miles and home again to give. the teacher 
these items of fasnily history. True, theywere 
already im the school register which the teacher 
had in her possession, but we—the lad’s parents 
—might have‘separated since then, or one of us 
‘might have died, or.maybe the boy had fibbed 
about. his age the previous year. At any rate 
this::information, secured in this: particular way, 
seems to be vital. 
. After the slips are collected the children are 
excused for the rest of:the day so that the fur- 
ther work of enrollment may proceed without 
interruption. Now apply the figures. One day, 
at $9 a head, to enroll the children! In a school 
of 400 pupils this amounts ‘to $3,600 besides the 
teachers’ salaries. 

On Tuesday work: begins in earnest, and the 
400 children all come-.every day;-and study so 
diligently, and pile up money so fast, that the 
teachers decide.to let.them out an hour early on 
Friday afternoon. - Let’s see, if six hours are 
worth $9.00, what is one hour worth? Quite 
right.. Now multiply $1.50 by 400. This Friday 
dockage is a regular custom in the school but it 
seems advisable to hold it out to the children as 
a surprise and a reward. In other words, if 
they mind Teacher and get their lessons, they 
won't have to take the $600 that would naturally 
be coming to them! Consistency, so I ander- 
stand, is listed among the’ jewels, but-lots of 
people—some teachers included—don’t believe 
in wearing jewelry. 

Next let us consider tardies. If I, as a par- 
ent, send a child to school fifteen minutes late it 
is a heinous offense. I have, at the least calcula- 
tion, robbed him of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents, besides doing his entire room an injury 
that can hardly be measured. On the other 
hand, if he gets there on time, and the teacher 
sends him on an errand that consumes a half 
hour, his financial loss is trifling, and his late ar- 
rival under such circumstances doesn’t seem to 
affect the school at all! Queer arithmetic, this! 

Pass on now to-the holidays. Thanksgiving 
Dav approaches. The School Board (of this 
400 pupil institution) decides to give two days’ 
vacation. Do the teachers of that school rise in 
a body and protest? By all the laws of con- 
science and of computation they ought to. Think 
of it! $7.200 of the children’s inheritance to be 
frittered away! Why shouldn’t the teachers do 
all in their power to save half of the amount, 
anyway, by imploring the Board to let them hold 


. school on Friday? 


Some teachers there are—fortunatelv many of 
them—who have to look at a calendar if vou ask 
them the date of some holiday ahead. But there 
are other teachers—not a few—who have no 


-use for a calendar from September to June. 


They know it by. heart.. Long before school 
epens in'the fall they can tell you on what day 
of the week every holiday occurs, and what the 
chances are for a vacation the rest of that week. 
By getting this all figured out so early in the sea- 
son, they have plenty of time for thinking up 
other holidays—all fresh goods, manufactured in 
the U.S.A. Inacertain Montana town the corps 
of teachers asked that Constitution Day be made 
a school holiday. Doubtless they pointed out to 
the Board that patriotic sentiment should stand 
above dollars and sense. Perhaps they predicted 
that the.children would can the whole “Cate- 
chism of the Constitution” during their day off. 
Anyone with half an imagination should be able 
to visualize the lessons of loyalty that would 
come to those children while pursuing their 
care-free way about the streets or dropping in at 
the movies! But that sordid Board rejected the 
proposition. So the youngsters went to school, 
where they learned from the Constitution—and 
otherwise—that the term of a U. S. Senator is 
six years; that the term of a U. S. Representa- 
tive is two years; that the term of a U. S. school 
child is 180 days or thereabouts, and woe be to 
the lad who resigns before his term expires! 

Now, have I merely succeeded in obscuring 
the point which I started out to make? This 
paper is not intended to be a plea for rigid rules 
concerning the school attendance of either 
teachers or pupils. As a teacher I have enjoyed 
my share of holidays, and I do not begrudge any 
other teacher the same privilege. As a parent 
I am not keeping tab on any teacher’s time. I 
am not a stickler for strict interpretation of the 
Iaw.and the contract. Parents, as a rule, are 
not picayunish in these matters. They favor a 
little latitude both for the teachers and for them- 
selves. Although most of them consider edu- 
cation a splendid investment [otherwise why 
would they vote a special tax levy every vear?] 
and although they recognize, in a general way, 
the value of promptness and regularitv., parents 
can not be made to see—no matter how high 
the figures at which school days are being quoted 
—that a single day at school transcends in im- 
portance all other family interests for that day. 
They contend that certain days at home are 
ore profitable than those days would be at 
school. Thev even go so far as to question 
whether certain school days have anv worth 
whatever. I, mvself, have seen some _ school 
davs—weeks of ’em—so unattractive and cheap- 
looking that IT would not like to ask a child to 
walk across the street to get one. But ofter a 
while a new teacher comes with a whol'y new 
line of goods. Everything is genuine 2n1 sub- 
stantial. The parents note the aualitv. and 
nrettv soon the word goes around, “Sav. they 
have some dandy davs un at the school this vear. 
The price mark is only $9.00, but thev are worth 
a lot. more. Better get all you can while the 
stocks Jast.” 

It almost seems, at times. as if parents were 
tolerably fair judges of values. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


PERRY GREELEY HOLDEN 


BY EDGAR W. COOLEY 
Chicago 

The rotation plan of vitalizing the teaching of 
agriculture is revolutionizing teaching in the 
rural schools of Missouri. It has been adopted 
in Oklahoma. It is the inspiration behind a 
state-wide drive for better country schools in 
South Dakota. Educators not only in America 
but in other countries are intensely interested in 
the rotation plan. 

Dr. A. E. Winship declares it is the biggest 
idea in education since the time of Horace Mann. 
W. J. Beecher says’ it should be given most 
thoughtful consideration by all educators. 

The rotation plan not only vitalizes the teach- 
ing of agriculture but it vitalizes the teaching of 
arithmetic, spelling, language and all other sub- 
jects. It not only vitalizes teaching but it vital- 
izes the school itself, and it not only vitalizes the 
school but it vitalizes the whole community. This 
is the secret of success. 

The rotation plan was not an accident. It was 
not the result of just one happy thought. It was 
the outgrowth of the knowledge, the experience, 
the keen, constructive study of a man who has 
devoted his life to helping men and women, boys 
and girls everywhere—Professor P. G. Holden, 
director of the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the International Harvester Company. 

It takes courage to upset old and _ established 
traditions and customs, but for every emergency 
there is always a leader with courage. All his 
life Professor Holden has been upsetting tradi- 
tions, pointing out the better way—always he 
has been a progressive leader. 

He believes in anything that means better 
farming, better homes and better communities. 
He believes in better country schools. He be- 
lieves that the country boy and girl have as good 
an opportunity for an education as have the city 
boy and girl. He is a man of vision, a man of 
action. Whatever he starts keeps on going. 

Perry Greeley Holden is old in experience but 
young in vigor. Those who keep closest in touch 
with humanity live the most—and the longest. 

History, mathematics, spelling, geography and 
other subiects taught in schools are needful but 
thev should be taught in terms of everyday life 
and human affairs. Children must be interested 
or they drop out of school. Anything to survive 
must have a purpose, a motive, an object. This 
is the Holden philosophy. 

“Tf any American educator is entitled to be 
considered the spokesman of the country school, 
that man is undoubtedly Professor Holden,” 
wrote Forrest Crissey in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

“Tf we are to have better livestock, better 
treatment of the soil, greater efficiency, greater 
producing power, better homes, they must come 
through the schools. This must be accomplished 
by teaching our boys and girls to do things bet- 


ter than anybody else ever did them,” declares 
Holden. 

There is but one formula for success: “Give to 
the world the best you have and the best will 
come back to you.” But we must give in the 
right spirit—at some cost to ourselves. In all 
things Holden thas given his best, unselfishly, un- 
complainingly. 

It requires more than genius to make us love 
our daily tasks. It takes more than enthusiasm 
to teach a boy to know corn and clover and the 
dairy cow better than his father knew them. 
These things Holden has done. 

Humanity is a stock company in which each of 
us owns one share. The great mass of us are 
toilers but it takes leadership to convert toilers 
into doers. Holden is more than a leader. He 
is a constructive optimist. He elevates by in- 
spiration and as he lifts he builds a firm founda- 


tion under that which is being raised. 


Some one has said that a statesman is “a man 
who evolves, conserves, preserves, and builds a 
state.” There are those who seek to do these 
things through laws and political power, but real 
conservation, real preservation, the real up-build- 
ing of a state is not accomplished in legislative 
halls. The fertility of its soil, the extent of its 
agriculture, determines a state’s growth or de- 
cay. 

No man knows the science of agriculture bet- 
ter than does Professor P. G. Holden. 

He knows plant life—its needs, its friends, its 
enemies, its faults, its virtues. He knows the 
soil—its elements, its possibilities, its limitations. 
He knows how to conserve, how to put back into 
the soil that which is taken away, how to utilize, 
in the most economical and beneficial manner, 
all agricultural. production. He knows ‘how to 
substitute machine power for man power, how 
to use the brain and let gas and horses toil. 

He placed King Corn upon its throne and 
crowned Alfalfa queen. He is a prophet of the 
day when American acres shall double their yield, 
when farmers and their wives and children will 
think more and work less. He is an apostle of 
safe farming, a herald of peace and plenty. 

He is a preacher whose creed is that greater 
production is a result of mind, not muscle; whose 
theology is based upon the truth, “We must 
know; we must know that we know: we must 
know why we know.” He is a_ teacher 
of the philosophy of a square deal, the 
first law of which is that the greatest heritage of 
the American boy and girl is their privilege to 
think and do. 

He is more than a citizen of the United States. 
He is known wherever good agriculture exists. 
He has advocated better farming by word of 
mouth or printed page to every civilized people 
under the sun. He has set agricultural America 
to moving and to moving in the right direction. 

Corn, alfalfa. the silo, the dairy cow—these, he 
declares, are friends that never fail, but he thinks 
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of them only in terms of the people. He meas- 
ures them only by what they add to the comfort 
and welfare of humanity. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, declares that Hol- 
den added thirty million dollars a year to the 
wealth of Iowa by showing the farmers of that 
state how to grow more and better corn. Gov- 
ernor Brough, of Arkansas, asserts that Holden 
multiplied by eight times the production of Ar- 
kansas by producing a campaign for diversified 
farming. 

Some men treat agriculture as an obtuse 
science. Holden teaches it in the language of 
the people. He teaches it whenever and wherever 
he can. He does not wait for opportunities to 
present themselves, he creates them. 

He challenged educators to produce a more 
vital study than agriculture and proved its power 
to hold an audience by delivering for 144 times 
the only lecture on corn considered sufficiently 
interesting and instructive for the Chautauqua 
platform. 

“Tf we are to help men and women we must 
help them through the things they give to the 
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world—their days, their toil, their efforts,” he 
says. “It is only when people are using their 
own energy that you can help them.” 

As a speaker, Professor Holden is forceful al- 


ways. Often he is magnetic. It is his enthu- 


siasm for his work that makes him magnetic; it 
is his faith in his work that makes him convinc- 
ing. 

When he speaks his andiences are more than 
entertained. They are set to thinking—to plan- 
ning to doing for themselves. Action is the most 
important word in his vocabulary. In his dic- 
tionary the word “DO” is printed in capital 
letters. 

He correlates corn and character, alfalfa and 
affluence. He makes the silo synonymous with 
service and the dairy cow the emblem of domes- 
tic contentment. He gives to each a personality. 
They are his friends, and he pleads for them as 
he would for a brother. He insists upon a square 
deal for plant life, for animal life, for the boys 
and girls of America. He promises better homes 
and better living in return—From The Ameri- 
can School. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS, MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Philadelphia 


Most up-to-date and vital were the topics se- 
lected for general discussion at the big annual 
convention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland of which Dean Howard McClenahan of 
Princeton University is president. Warmly wél- 
comed in a stirring characteristic address by 
Vice-Provost J. H. Penniman, the meeting was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania. It re- 
vealed the great post-war quickening of educa- 
tional interest and activity. The assembly halls 
were filled at the special conferences of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States; of 
the College Conference on English; of the 
modern language teachers; of the teachers of 
mathematics and of the history teachers. 

The last took a prominent place among the 
fruitful sessions with its great discussion on 
“History Teaching as Propaganda in Dealing 
With After-War Problems,” Dr James  Sulli- 
van, New York state historian, declaring that 
“anything we decide is for the good of the Gov- 
ernment is not propaganda.” “I have met many 
teachers and have come across many books that 
maintain the United States is full of graft and 
rotten,” he said. “Undue emphasis is laid upon 
the evils of our form of government. In_ the 
past, evils have been found in other institutions 
and these institutions have successfully over- 
come them.” “Do not be a mere phonograph 
handing down records of history as they are 


given us,” he added, urging the teachers to pre- 
sent both sides of a question, no matter what 
their individual opinions; to avoid propaganda, 
and to encourage a free discussion among stu- 
dents of the topics of the day, such as capital and 
labor and other economic problems of the na- 
tion, Socialism, Bolshevism and other cults “to 
bring out both the truths and the fallacies.” 

Professor George F. Cook, State College, Pa., 
sounded a note of warning that the nation 
would endanger its birthright of freedom if it 
does not overcome its tendency to hysteria and 
stop wasting time and energy fighting spectres 
of Bolshevism and other forms of radicalism: 
while Professor Thomas J. Wertembaker of 
Princeton in a spirited address urged: “Let us 
tell history truly. Nations get in trouble through 
falsifying or coloring historic facts. History is 
the memory of a nation. Its function is to 
make the experiences of the past serve as guides 
for the problems of the present. The burnt child 
dreads the fire. If you don’t know your history, 
you will go on getting burnt over and over again. 
The history teacher has no right to teach any- 
thing but the truth.” 

He pointed out that the best thing for radical 
agitators was instruction. “Let them study the 
development of constitutional historv,” he said 
wisely. “It began long before the Normans in- 
vaded England. Constitutional liberty is a 
growth of centuries; and the ‘Reds’ should learn 
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that it is not the development of one mind.” 

Another noteworthy discussion was that on 
the college of the future. Dr. Corson, Newark, 
N. J., public school superintendent, strongly 
held that the high school outranked the college 
for social purposes and student activities, while 
President Meiklejohn, Amherst College, Mass., 
praised the colleges and their teaching staff. 
“The opinions of many people on the various 
colleges,” he said, “seem to be based on football 
results. The American people must help us to 
continue our work in these bewildered days, so 
that the American college can stick to its ideals 
and give a liberal education in the sense of im- 
parting a knowledge and appreciation of what 
life is, ought to be and may become.” He 
earnestly denied that “untrained teachers are 
turned upon new college students”; and he 
asserted that a liberal education cannot be ac- 
quired by the courses as instituted by President 
Eliot of Harvard University, nor by the intensive 
study of one subject as favored by professional 
and scientific educators, 

An outstanding figure at the convention was 
Professor Edward Thorndike of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, eloquent exponent of psy- 
chological tests as a superior substitute for the 
old entrance examinations of college students. 
“These tests,” he claimed vigorously, “remove 
the friction between high schools and _ colleges 
and eliminate the complaint of high school and 
preparatory teachers that they must devote so 
much time to the mere preparation of students 


to pass college entrance examinations that the 
problem of educating them is overlooked.” 

A conspicuous defender of the old examina- 
tions appeared in the eminent president of 
Mount Holyoke College, Dr. Mary Woolley, 
who emphasized the value of the training gained 
by students from the systematic review of the 
course of study necessitated by getting ready 
for the examinations. “This systematic review 
is a valuable training in concentrated attention,” 


she said. “The student acquires accuracy, un- . 


derstanding the power of organizing material 
and of applying knowledge; ability to mass and 
handle information and express himself or her- 
self clearly, which are important assets in life.” 

Dr. Thorndike served as director of a little 
impromptu drama, “The Examiner Examined,” 
it might have been called, when all present found 
themselves impersonating the student applicant 
and confronted with some of the psychological 
tests, to which they submitted gracefully. The 
actual results of the tests were not revealed; but 
it was whispered that a very large number “fell 
down” on doing quickly such things as filling in 
the missing parts of unfinished pictures; classi- 
fying and putting in sequence mixed-up figures 
and letters within the time limit, etc. 

The convention among other things elected 
Dr. G. 'W. McClelland, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as its delegate to the Association of 
Southern Colleges’ convention, and appointed a 
committee to determine a definite standard for 
secondary schools. 


COLBY COLLEGE 


We congratulate Colby College, which has re- 
cently entered upon its Centenary year. It has 
had on the wholealong, hard struggle, but has 
fought on steadily and won the fight. , It is now 
entering upon a broader and nobler future. We 
expect to hear of a notable celebration, down on 
the banks of the Kennebec, next June. 

It is 130 years since the Baptists began to dis- 
cuss the need of an institution of learning in 
that region, but it was 1818 before Rev. Jere- 
miah Chaplin came to take charge of the Maine 
Literary and Theological Institution, at Water- 
ville. In 1820 Maine became a state and im- 
mediately the Legislature granted the young 
college power to confer degrees. In 1821 its 
name was changed to Waterville College, and 
the next year—August, 1822—saw the first com- 
mencement with two men graduating, Ephraim 
Tripp and George Dana Boardman. Boardman 
later became famous as a missionary. This com- 
mencement drew a great crowd from all the sur- 
rounding country. Nor was the inner man for- 
gotten. There was a great sale of “gingerbread, 
pies, cakes, cheese, cider and beer.” 

In those primitive days, tuition was $4.00 a 
quarter, board $1.00 a week, and wood $1.50 a 
cord. By 1833 President Chaplin had made 
Waterville College a prosperous institution with 
quite a number of good buildings and a farm of 


180 acres. Coming down to the Civil War days, 
the outlook became pretty dark till Gardner 
Colby of Boston came forward, in 1864, with 
an offer of $50,000 if the friends of the college 
would raise $100,000. In two years this was 
done and in 1867 the name was changed to 
Colby University, and’ the institution took a long 
step forward. In 1879 Gardner Colby died and 
left the college $120,000 to which Abner Co- 
burn added $200,000 upon his death, in 1885. In 
1899 Colby dropped the “pretentious term Uni- 
versity for the plain word College. 

Since 1908 Arthur J. Roberts has been the 
honored and beloved head of Colby College. He 
has worked with heart and soul and has seen 
the college moving steadily forward, even dur- 
ing the hard years of war. Now he is working 
with might and main to raise half a million dol- 
lars endowment by next Commencement. Al- 
ready $375,000 is in sight, and the friends of 
Colby feel assured that the whole $500,000 will 
be secured before they gather, next June, for a 
glorious Centennial celebration. 

Colby has sent out 4,078 men and women 
from her halls, of whom 2,270 were graduates. 
We wish for her, in the next century, a vast in- 
crease in power and honor and usefulness. 


F, H. K, 
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“My Generation” by Ex-President Tucker of Dart- 


Columbia University has increased the salaries 
of everyone from the professor to the assistant instruc- 
tors one-third. What university will match that 
record? 


MRS. DORSAY ELECTED 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsay is Superintendent of 
Los Angeles by a vote of five to two. This is 
the second time that a woman has been elected 
to the superintendency of a large city at a large 
salary. ‘While Mrs. Dorsay thas not been as 
prominent in the national arena as was Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young she has been a commanding 
figure in Southern California, an important fig- 
ure on the Pacific Coast, and has earned the 
promotion in her own city. 

The reason little has been said of her in this 
connection is because she flatly refused to be 
considered at the time Dr. Shiels left and no 
one knew that members of the Board had pre- 
vailed upon her to withdraw her refusal. 

(Mrs. Dorsay has been in the Los Angeles sys- 
tem for near a quarter of a century as teacher, 
vice-principal, acting principal, and assistant 
superintendent. She was one of the most effi- 
cient presidents of the State Association— 
Southern section—and did more toward rolling 
up a large enrollment in the membership of the 
National Education Association than any one 
else last year, and we think her record has not 
been exceeded. 

Mrs. Dorsay knows school work from A to Z; 
knows Los Angeles schools as no one-else knows 
them; is known by more teachers and parents 
than any other school worker in the city; is en- 
tirely independent in her fhought and action. 

Although there was much newspaper talk of 
seeking a “mighty leader” from the nation at 
large, it has long been apparent that only two 
members of the Board were possessed of that 
notion. 
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Mrs. Susan M. Dorsay is in the fullest sense 2 
national educational figure, and she will so 
conduct herself and the schools of Los Angeles 
that school people from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic will be proud of her prominence.. 


BURTON AT ANN ARBOR 


President Marion LeRoy Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota accepts the presidency of the 
University of Michigan and goes from St. Paul 
to Ann Arbor. It has been known for some- 
time that Ann Arbor wanted Burton. When it 
was first suggested he promptly declined to con- 
sider it, but Michigan was in no mood to take a 
refusal. They assured him that they wanted 
him, that he was the only one they had wanted 
from the first, and assured him that he might 
name his salary and make any conditions he 
chose. It was not human nature for a man to 
persist in declining when such suitors were press- 
ing their charms. 

The salary named was one that he could not 
and did not accept because it was out of sight of 
any other university presidency in the world. It 
did, however, emphasize their determination, 
and we have known for some time that he was 
ultimately to accept; indeed, that he was to ac- 
cept before the New Year was ushered in. 

There is no more tempting scholastic position 
in the United States than the Presidency of the 
University of Michigan. The time has come 
when a state university has attractions that can 
be offered by no traditional institution. Ann 
Arbor was the first of the state universities to 
challenge the admiration of the conventionalized 
universities, and it has maintained its lead. 

No other state university is as well located. It 
is the only commanding educational institution 
in the state. It is in as thrifty an industrial cen- 
tre as there is in America, a section that is going 
forward by leaps and bounds. It has all the 
advantages of a nearby city that is to be among 
the large citi¢s in America, while it has the ad- 
vantage of making a_ distinctly university city. 

Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton is in the prime of 
life. He is a native of Iowa; is under fifty years 
of age; spent his boyhood life in Minneapolis; is 
a graduate of Carleton College, Minnesota; i: 
a Congregationalist in his church traditions; 
was an instructor in Yale University; was presi- 
dent of Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, for seven years; has been the president of 
the University of Minnesota for three years; is 
the most popular university president in America 
on the educational platform. He will assume 
the presidency of the University of Michigan 
July 1. 

The selection of Dr. Burton by the unanimous 
choice of the university regents with the ardent 
support of the faculty and alumni means as 
much to ‘him as any opportunity could mean, 
and his ‘acceptance after a prolonged considera- 
tion of the conditions means even more to the 
university than the offer could mean to him. 
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It means more to the teaching profession than 
any event thas meant in several years. He was 
high man at the Chicago meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence last February; has 
been high man at ten state associations in 1919, 
and thas addressed more than 75,000 teachers in 
ten months. 
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UNUSUAL PARENT-TEACHERS MEETING 


One of the perplexing problems in community 
activity is the providing of a program for a Par- 
ent-Teachers meeting that will interest the par- 
ents and at the same time have a marketable 
value. 


In the language of the day one important pur- 
pose of a Parent-Teachers’ Association is to 
“sell the school” to the community, to make the 
parents appreciate the school in such a way that 
they will believe in its achievements intelligently. 

Cake and ice cream will interest the parents, a 
program of music, vocal and instrumental, by 
the pupils will always interest the parents of 
those who take part, an “address” will be inter- 
esting if it is interesting, but the liability of its 
not being interesting makes it a hazardous ven- 
ture. 

The Lincoln School, Teachers College, New 
York, at a Parent-Teachers evening meeting 
on December 5, 1919, had a program that was 
interesting to all present and was of inestimable 
value to the students who put it across, and was 
high art in the salesmanship of a school’s 
achievement. 

It was devoted exclusively to a description of 
mathematics in the Lincoln School by the 
students themselves. 


1.. Two Major Problems in our School. 2. 
The Graphical Representation of Number Rela- 
tions; (a) Fundamental Principles in the Con- 
struction of Graphs; (b) Discussion of Graphs in 
Common Use; (c) Use of Graphs in Various 
School Subjects; (d) Additional Uses of the 
Statistical Graph; (e) Graphic Solution of the 
Interest Problem; (f) Illustrating Negative Num- 
ber. 3. Motivation of First Lessons in Geometry; 
(a) The Origin of Mathematics; (b) Early Shel- 
ters; (c) Weaving and Framing; (d) Basketry 
and Pottery; (e) Geometry and Nature; ({f) 
Geometry and Everyday Life. 4. The Problem 
of Demonstrative Geometry; (a) Illustration and 
Application of Symmetry; (b) Simple Surveying 
Exercises ; (c) How to Demonstrate an Original 
Problem. 5. Mathematics of the Eleventh Grade; 
(a) Control of the Formula; (b) Exponents and 
Logarithms; (c) Slide Rule Demonstrations; (d) 
Trigonometric Methods; (e) The Notion of 
Function. 


Here was correlation raised to the nth 
power. It was education without camouflage; 
teal school work unadulterated; and yet the fact 
that it was put on and put over by the pupils and 


students maintained the interest from start to 
finish. 


PRESIDENT BARROWS OF BERKELEY 


The expected has happened and David Pres- 
cott Barrows ‘has been elected president of the 
University of California. There was never any- 
thing else anticipated by those who knew the 
conditions. 

David Prescott Barrows, late colonel of 
cavalry in the United States army and a widely 
recognized educator and scholar, is the possessor 
of a record of civil, military and political service 
that can be rivaled by few educators in the West. 
During the twenty-four years he has been ac- 
tively engaged in public work he has had the 
unique Opportunity of holding prominence in 
the administration of these three branches of 
activity, both in this country and in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Colonel Barrows was born in Chicago, June 
27, 1873. He received his degree of B. A. in 
Pomona College in 1894, followed by the award 
of the degree of M. A. in the University of 
California in 1895. In the same year he was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in Pomona College. 
He pursued further advanced studies in Colum- 
bia University, New York, in 1896 and took his 
Ph.D. in Anthropology in the University of 
Chicago in 1897. He was given the honorary 
degree of LL.D. by the University of California 
in 1918 and holds honorary degrees from vari- 
ous other universities. 

From 1900 to 1909 Professor Barrows was en- 
gaged in educational work in the Philippine Is- 
lands and for the last six years of that time was 
director of education of the Philippines. Re- 
turning to the University of California he be- 
came, first, professor of education and then pro- 
fessor of political sciences and in 1913 dean of 
the faculties. 

At the outbreak of the war with Germany 
Dean Barrows volunteered his services, and was 
made a Major of Cavalry and afterward pro- 
moted to Colonel. He served in the Philippines 
and in Siberia, and was chief of the American 
intelligence service in the Far East. 

The presidency of the university carries a sal- 
ary of $12,000 a year, a house on the campus 
and an allowance of $3,000 a year for expenses. 

While Dr. Barrows was in the Philippine ser- 
vice we had the privilege of riding from San 
Francisco in the same car with the Commander 
of the Army in the Philippines, and his account 
of the marvelous, almost miraculous work 
achieved in three months by Dr. Barrows, 
who was merely “left in charge” of the educa- 
tional affairs of the island, was one of the most 
thrilling accounts we have ever theard. Chaos 
became order as by magic. Since then we have 
waited expectantly for some such opportunity 
as this to come to him. 
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WHAT AMERICA DID* 
The war book for which we have been im- 
patiently waiting has come from the press of E. P. 


*“What America Did: A Record of Achievement in the 
Prosecution of the War.” By Florence Finch Kelly. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 343 pp. 
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Dutton & Company, and from the pen of Flor- 
ence Finch Kelly, a book of thirty-five short 
chapters, each telling in vivid style all that we 
care to know about one of thirty-five features of 
the World War. 

‘There is enough of everything, and most of it 
is what we would not know where to look to find 
it. It is a book that should be studied by every 
student above the sixth grade this year. The 
time is ripe for the study of the war just as the 
facts are here given; and thirty-five days cannot 
be better spent for one class period than by the 
study of this book. 

There are no horrors which cannot be read by 
a sensitive girl and yet the magnitude of the war 
is magnified wonderfully. Here are sample 
statements which characterize the entire boox. 
We give them briefly rather than quote them. 


The Selective Service Law was _ enacted by 
Congress May 18, 1917, and in eighteen days 
the entire machinery was ready for action and 
in one day, June 5, the entire male population 
between twenty-one and thirty years of age in- 
clusive went to the booths and registered and 
within twenty-four hours practically all the re- 
turns were in Washington, this with a registra- 
tion of about ten million men. Never has the 
world seen such an achievement. 


The army grew at the rate of 100,000 a month, 
and officers to train them were educated for 
their military positions in three months’ prepara- 
tion, the men studying and drilling with gruel- 
ling intensity twelve hours a day. 

One storage warehouse—built as by magic— 
had 3,800,000 square feet for storage, and an- 
other had 4,000,000 feet for storage with seventy- 
five miles of trackage and 9,000 lineal feet of 
wharf frontage. Eighteen months saw nearly 
five hundred of these big projects costing $750,- 
000,000. 

The American soldier’s ration consisted of 
twenty-seven articles of food, weighing  alto- 
gether about four and a half pounds, and it was 
ready for him regularly and promptly wherever 
he might be. The total expenditure of the 
Quartermasters’ Corps for the war was $7,000,- 
000,000! 

In the Modified Enfield rifle there were 164 
pieces. There were 2,000,000 Modified ‘En- 
field rifles, and 844,000 Springfield rifles manu- 
factured in fifteen months. 

The munition plants created in a short time 
manufactured 5,000,000 explosive shells a month. 
One grenade factory alone made a million 
grenades a month. 

There were 5,000,000 gas masks made for men 
and half a million for horses. The money ex- 
pended for ordnance in eighteen months was 
$13,000,000,000. 

Nearly 50,000 officers and men who had been 
teachers or college professors before they were 
soldiers were detailed as teachers of soldiers. 

The book is as intensely informing and as 
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patriotically inspiring as any book we have ever 
read. 


A NOBLE DEMONSTRATION 


Massachusetts has never given a_ better 
demonstration of the inherent sanity of her peo- 
ple than in the first attempt to abuse the new 
Referendum Law. 

The legislature in early July appropriated 
$4,000,000 for educational progress through an 
exceedingly wise scheme for its use. 

Through a strange combination of legislative 
dates it was possible for 15,000 petitioners to 
make it impossible for the Referendum to make 
that $4,000,000 available for about two years. 

Now Massachusetts has more than a million 
voters and there would naturally be 15,000 
“tight wads,” constitutional knockers, cranks, 
and anti-public-school people who would gladly 
sign a petition to save $4,000,000 for the tax- 
payers, and bring discomfort to the public 
school people. A campaign was organized to 
secure the 15,000 and in the three months avail- 
able for securing the names they could find but 
twelve hundred voters in Massachusetts who 
were conscienceless enough to sign such a peti- 
tion. 


PRACTICAL SALARY BOOST 


John D. Rockefeller in the transmission of 
$100,000,000 to the General Education Board 
has this to say as to salary increase :— 

“The attention of the American public has 
been drawn to the urgent and immediate ne- 
cessity of providing more adequate salaries to 
members of the teaching profession. It is of 
the highest importance that those intrusted 
with the education of youth and the increase of 
knowledge should not be led to abandon their 
calling by reason of financial pressure or to 
cling to it amidst discouragements due to finan- 
cial limitations. It is of equal importance to 
our future welfare and progress that able and 
aspiring young men and women should not for 
similar reasons be deterred from devoting their 
lives to teaching. 

“While this gift is made for the general cor- 
porate purposes of the board, I should cordially 
endorse a decision to use the principal as well 
as the income as promptly and largely as may 
seem wise for the purpose of co-operating with 
the higher institutions of learning in raising 
sums specifically devoted to the increase of 
teachers’ salaries.” 
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The well-intentioned plan to put the teachers 
of the city of Washington under civil service 
regulations met with no favor on the part of the 
teachers. 


There are six hundred colleges in the United 
States out after increased funds at this time. 
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UP-f0-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


FRANCE’S LOSSES. 

The war ccst France $50,000,000,000, includ- 
ing value of destroyed areas. She lost 1,500,000 
in dead and 700,000 so mutilated as to be unable 
to perform manual labor. 

One of every three families lost a man in the 
war. The devastated region is from _ five to 
thirty miles wide and 400 miles long. This tract 
is now practically a desert. Nothing, not even the 
trees, is left. 


IN MEMORY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion announces that the funds have been secured 
to buy the site of the birthplace of the great 
American. The building now on it will be razed, 
and an exact reproduction of the home of Roose- 
velt in his youth will be erected, to stand for all 
time as a reminder of the work and virtues of 
the man whom all now are eager to honor. 

MUNICIPAL ORGANS. 

When the city of Portland, Me., became the 
owner of a magnificent organ, which under the 
touch of a great musician will give pleasure and 
uplifting and broadening of mind to her people, 
a movement was started which may _ spread 
through the country. At any rate, the city of 
Melrose, Mass., has just become the recipient of 
a magnificent organ,—the gift of John C. F. 
Slayton—costing $75,000, a truly noble instru- 
ment 61 feet wide, 28 feet high and 14 feet deep. 
It has 5,500 pipes, the largest being 40 feet long, 
9% feet deep and seven feet wide. The organ is 
operated by electricity, there being 100 miles of 
wiring and 1,600 electro magnets. An endow- 
ment of $10,000 by Mr. Slayton will serve to 
cover repairs. 

EUROPEAN TOURISTS FLOCK TO AMERICA. 

A tide of European tourists, unknown before, 
is reaching our shores. Every incoming steamer 
is crowded with men and women anxious to see 
the country that could put millions of fighting 
men in France in a few short months. Not only 
the Southern hotels but those of New Hampshire, 
Maine and Vermont, offering winter attractions, 
will draw these visitors. If these hotels equal 
in efficiency, cleanliness and all-around smart- 
ness, the soldier boys of our army, a_ great fu- 
ture has opened to the American hotel keeper. 

BRITISH DISARMAMENT. 

Secretary of War Churchill announced in 
Parliament October 22 that as a measure of re- 
trenchment in national expense the appropria- 
tion for army expenditure the next fiscal year 
will be only one-fifth that at the present time. 


THE RED CROSS IN SIBERIA. 
Great demands upon the beneficent work of 


the American Red Cross exist in Siberia. 
Virulent specimens of cholera, dysentery, spotted 
typhus and relapsing fever have spread to many 
cities along the lines of the Trans-Siberian and 
Chinese Eastern Railways. All Russian hospi- 
tals are crowded and many trains of sick and 
wounded soldiers cannot be evacuated. 40,000 
cars in the enormous yards at Omsk are filled 
with diseased, destitute and underfed Russian 
refugees. To reach these suffering thousands a 
Red Cross relief train has been fitted up and 
makes its way among these multitudes. 

SERVANT GIRLS AND AUTOS. 

The servant girl problem has reached such a 
pass in St. Paul, Minn., that extraordinary in- 
ducements are offered to secure their services. 
Wives of wealthy men are not only promising 
improved living quarters but are even tendering 
the use of their automobiles once or twice a 
week, 


UNITED STATES BACON IN VIENNA. 

The announcement that a minute portion of 
United States bacon would be added to the daily 
food ration in Vienna the other day served to 
bring together a crowd of 30,000 people, who 
stormed the food depots amid tumultous scenes. 

HOUSES IN SPAIN. 

The shortage of houses has become so acute 
in Spain that a society has been organized to 
import wooden houses from the United States. 
This is rather disconcerting, reading, as we do, 
of the serious shortage here of these very struc- 
tures. 

—o-— 
WAR PROSPERITY. 

It is evident that our country prospered 
enormously during the war. Besides buying 
twenty billion dollars worth of Liberty Bonds, 
we invested over a billion dollars in War Savings 
Stamps, and laid eight billions snugly away in 
Savings Banks. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION. 

The American Legion has already 1,000,000 
members. These were represented by four 
delegates and four alternates from each state 
and territory at the convention held in Minne- 
apolis November 10,11 and 12. There was 
also one delegate for each 1,000 members. 


VIGOROUS DETROIT. 

Detroit, with 5,000 automobiles leaving thirty- 
one facteries in the city every day, has doubled 
its population since 1910, and according to 
Mayor Couzens is now the fourth city of the 
United States, being exceeded in population 
only by New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD. 


December 9, 1919. 

The two days spent recently in the Porter rural 
school were one of the greatest inspirations of my 
life. I have known Mrs. Harvey since 1908 and an- 
ticipated much from her work at Porter, but the 
realizations of her seven years have far surpassed 
my expectations. In spirit, in community service, 
in teaching technique, and in every other respect, 
the Porter School is the best country school I have 
ever seen. Nowhere in the history of American edu- 
cation have we had a more inspiring demonstration 
of the practical possibilities of the rural school than 
this modern woman Pestalozzi has developed on the 
prairies of Missouri. 

I left Kirksville determined to do my share in 
seeing this enterprise continued, not only for the 
fortunate children of Mrs. Harvey’s little group, but 
as a demonstration centre for the inspiration and 
guidance of rural teachers and educators everywhere. 

All that Mrs. Harvey is and all that she has done— 
her spirit, courage, resourcefulness, skill, and vision— 
Miss Dewey has caught and faithfully portrayed in 
her book. It is this brilliant and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of her worthy subject which makes “New 
Schools for Old” the best book yet written for rural 
teachers and one which should be placed on every 
teachers’ reading circle in the United States. 

(Signed) Mabel Carney, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


ANSONIA TO THE FRONT. 


October 29, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Winship: In a recent issue you published 
some interesting salary statistics. The following 
information along the same line concerning the sal- 
ary situation in Ansonia, Connecticut, will, I am 
sure, be of interest to you:— 
Grand list (estimated) $18,000,000 
Tax rate last year, .022 (not fixed for the fiscal year 

beginning October 15) 
Number of grade teachers, 75 women 
Number of high school teachers, 15 women, 4 men 
Salaries beginning September 1, 1919:— 
Grades 1 to 6 $1,500 received by every teacher 
Grades 7 to 8 1,600 received by every teacher 
High School women 1,800 received by every teacher 
High School men 2,100 received by two men 
High School men 2,000 received by two men 
Music Supervisor 2,000 man 
Drawing Supervisor 1,700 woman 
Nurse 1,500 woman 

The above amounts represent a $500 flat increase 
over what was paid last year. We have no grade 
teachers with less than four years’ experience, con- 
sequently all are paid the maximum. Two of our 
high school men have had but one year’s experience 
each, and one woman only three years. We are par- 
ticularly pleased at the fact that the present sched- 
ule was unanimously voted by our Board of Educa- 


tion and then by the Board of Apportionment and 
Taxation. 


Very truly yours, 
Richard T. Tobin, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


BLIND WAR HEROES STILL HELPLESS. 
While many relief organizations have been able 


Armistice, the Permanent Blind Relief War Fund for 
Soldiers and Sailors of the Allies, whose headquar- 
ters are at 590 Fifth Avenue, New York, finds its 
ministrations as urgently in demand as ever. The 
principal reasons for this are that blinded soldiers 
stay blind and it takes a long time and a lot of money 
to train each one of them to be independent; that 
large numbers of them still await their chance to be 
helped; that additional victims are losing their sight 
in battles still being fought for the liberty of the 
world, and because the fund has been appealed to 
by nations devastated and impoverished in the world 
conflict to continue in their behalf its merciful task 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

“In France there still remain to be re-educated 
something like 1,500 blind heroes. In Belgium, the 
quarters and workshops which during the war were 
erected by the fund for King Albert’s blind soldiers 
at Port-Villez, France, having been abandoned, Queen 
Elizabeth has provided a chateau at Boitsfort-lez- 
Bruxelles, in which a training school has been in- 
stalled. Belgium amassed sufficient funds to start 
the work there, but requires financial assistance to 
keep the institution going, and also considerable 
equipment. At present thirty men are being re-edu- 
cated in the school. 

As regards Italy, there is the same lack of accom- 
modation for the blind men as existed in France be- 
fore the Permanent Blind Relief War Fund went to 


that country’s relief. There are upwards of 600 men. 


awaiting their turn for rehabilitation. The fund, af- 
ter a thorough investigation by George A. Kessler, 
who consulted with leading Italian authorities on 
the subject and with officials of the Italian Govern- 
ment, decided to help establish, through the Opera 
di Assistenza, which had opened a school in Rome, 
an up-to-date training institution, conducted on the 
lines that have proved so successful in Paris and at 
St. Dunstan’s in London. Upon leaving this institu- 
tion the pupils will become the “wards” of the Per- 
manent Blind Relief War Fund; that is to say, money 
will be given to each man with which to buy the out- 
fit necessary for starting him in his new trade and to 
pay his rent for a year. It is planned also to estab- 
lish a Raw Material Depot in Rome. 

In Roumania, including the territories acquired as 
a result of the war, it is estimated that there are 
250 blinded soldiers. For these a training school, 
after much difficulty, has been founded near Buchar- 
est, under the personal direction of Queen Marie. 
For this school practically everything had to be sent 
from France and England, owing to the denuded state 
of the country. This equipment consisted of knitting 
machines, wool, typewriters, Braille writers, watches, 
books in Braille and re-education paraphernalia of 
all kinds. Also an automobile to carry pupils and 
supplies backwards and forwards between the school 
and Bucharest. Thirty lei (about $6.00) a month is 
all the Roumanian Government has been able to 
allow their war blinded. Pending their accommoda- 
tion in the school, 1,000 lei each a month is given by 
the fund to fifty of the most needy of these, for the 
most part, utterly destitute and helpless men. 

In Serbia there are upwards of 300 men who lost 
their sight in the terrific fighting this gallant little 
country engaged in all through the war. For them 
the Permanent Blind Relief War Fund has estab- 
lished a re-educational school near Belgrade. No lo- 
cal help of any kind is available for these blind 
heroes, their country having been laid’ waste so thor- 


to wind up their activities since the signing of theo%ghly by the Bulgarians, Austrians and Germans 
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that those inhabitants the invaders did not extermi- 
nate have all they can do to keep afive and ‘struggle 
with the tremendous problems, political and of re- 
construction, confronting them. 

Then there is Poland. The situation there is dis- 
tressing almost beyond depiction. Mme. Paderew- 
ski, wife of the President, Jan Ignace Paderewski, 
wrote in an appeal for aid that in all Poland there 
were only three hospitals equipped so as to be able 
to give any kind of surgical aid to a small proportion 
of more than 600 blinded soldiers whose numbers 
were being constantly added to, and that it was out 
of the question to think of re-educating those who 
were cured, although she had taken a few in hand 
herself in an effort to do something in this direction. 
The Permanent Blind Relief War Fund, therefore, is 
establishing a training school in Warsaw. 


— 
NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

To help establish in every school in America physi- 
cal education for the health and bodily efficiency of 
the children is the purpose of the National Physical 
Education Service with its headquarters in the Homer 
Building, Washington, D. C. Shocked by the revela- 
tion of the national tendency toward physical de- 
generation shown in the draft examinations and the 
surveys of school children, a national committee ap- 
pointed by the United States Bureau of Education 
has secured the establishment of this service by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

In commenting upon the work of this service, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, P. P. Clax- 
ton, states: “I have long believed that the establish- 
ment of good health and right health habits is of 
the first and greatest importance in education both 
for the individual and for the nation.” Physical edu- 
cation as promoted by the national service includes 
periodic examinations to discover incipient physical 
defects, regular instruction in health habits and or- 
ganized physical activities including athletics, set- 
ting-up drills, etc. 

That the children in the country as well as the 
children in the cities need this fundamental sort of 
education is clearly indicated by the surveys show- 
ing physical deficiency as prevalent among the chil- 
dren of rural districts as it is also among the children 
of the crowded cities. The most effective mental and 
moral training will not go far toward the. making 
of all-round American citizens unless adequate pro- 
vision is made for the health and bodily efficiency 
of the boys and girls. 

The thirteen states which have more or less effec- 
tive laws requiring physical education in all the 
schools are as follows: California, Delaware, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washing- 
ton. Bills H. R. 7 and S. 1017, now pending before 
Congress, plan to distribute to the states for the 
promotion of physical education $20,000,000; this 
money to be distributed on a fifty-fifty basis, each 
state being required to appropriate an amount equal 
to the federal funds received. 

In addition to furnishing an essential in the all- 
round education of the children, the organization of 
wholesome physical activities has in many instances 
re-enforced the effort of school authorities to main- 
tain a 100 per cent. attendance of children of school 
age. 

It is expected that all the state legislatures meet- 
ing in 1920 will consider this important matter and 
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it is recognized that the public press will be an im- 
portant factor “in -making clear to the people the 
urgency of prompt and effective action to conserve 
and develop the physical fitness of the school chi!- 
dren. 

The National Physical Education Service stands 
ready to assist by furnishing information regarding 
the programs operating under existing laws in the 
various states and by making available every pos- 
sible sort of helpful information. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. David Caulkins, 
Manager. 


PUBLICSCHOOL TRAININGAND PRIVATE’ 
SCHOOL COACHING. 
[Editorial Boston Herald.] 


Papers in many places comment editorially upon 
the analysis of scholarship at Harvard just made 
public in the Harvard Graduates Magazine. The in- 
vestigation covered the college records of 4,000 stu- 
dents who qualified as freshmen during the years 
1902 to 1912 inclusive, and yielded these results: That 
17.7 per cent. of the public school graduates won their 
degrees cum laude, against 10.3 per cent. of the men 
from private schools; that 118 per cent. of the public 
school graduates earned the magna cum laude against 
43 per cent. of the private school students; and that 
2.5 per cent. of the public school scholars won the 
rare distinction of the summa cum laude, while only 
5 per cent. of the men from the private schools 
achieved it. Also, the comparison showed that the 
public school boys had a considerable smaller per- 
centage of admonitions, probations and other disci- 
plinary penalties. 

=— 
ATTACKING A NEW PROBLEM. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the in- 
creased cost of production of today is in large meas- 
ure due to the demand on.the part of labor for shorter 
working hours and more pay. The common way of 
the manufacturer of meeting this increased cost has 
been to pass it all and a little more on to the con- 
sumer by greatly raising the price of his commodity. 

At the Athenaeum Press, where Ginn and Com- 
pany’s books are manufactured, there has just been 
inaugurated a plan of training foremen, forewomen, 
and other factory supervisors in production methods. 
A three-months’ course is being conducted by the 
Business Training Corporation of New York for a 
group of forty-six, composed of the treasurer, press 
manager, department heads, and all foremen from 
the man in charge of a room of fifty to the one who 
supervises the work of two or three. The work 
consists in the study of especially prepared subjects, 
the solution of prublems relating to each subject, 
and the discussion of this material at six bi-weekly 
meetings. At each meeting a lecture is delivered by 
an experienced production man. Afterward the meet- 
ing is thrown open to discussion of the material set 
forth in the text, and problems which may be peculiar 
to any particular branch of work in the plant. The 
subjects covered are teamwork, handling men, ma- 
chinery and materials, organization, production rec- 
ords and management. 

Beside a more thorough all-round knowledge o: 
production methods, the course gives an opportunity 
for the leaders in the press to get together, discuss 
important problems, not only among themselves, but 
with the higher executives, and to acquire at first 
hand the spirit of unity and team play which in the 
last analysis means the elimination of unrest. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A ROUND-UP OF ANARCHISTS. 


The opening of the New Year was signalized 
by the first nation-wide round-up of anarchists, 
the federal and state authorities co-operating in 
raids upon Communist and Russian Sowet head- 
quarters. Through a misunderstanding between 
Attorney-General Palmer and State’s Attorney 
Hoyne of Illinois, the state authorities made 
their raid in Chicago on the night of January 1, 
while the general raid was planned for January 
2; but the general raid was not less successful 
on this account, for the radical groups made the 
mistake of supposing that the raid of New 
Year’s night was.all there was to be, and came 
together in their meeting places the next night 
to confer about it, and were the more easily 
corralled. 


REVOLUTIONARY PLOTS DISCOVERED. 


Altogether, about 4,500 radicals, men and 
women, were arrested; more than half of them 
were Russian anarchists, who are held for de- 
portation; and it is reported that three trans- 
ports are being fitted up to serve as Soviet 
“Arks” to carry them to Russia. Many bombs 
and weapons were seized at the Soviet headquar- 


‘ters in New York. There were nearly 1,000 


arrests in New England, 700 in New York city, 
500 in Chicago, and larger or smaller groups in 
scores of cities all over the country. Documen- 
tary evidence im large quantities was seized, 
pointing to a_ well-organized and_ liberally 
financed conspiracy having for its object the ex- 
pansion of the steel and coal strikes into a revo- 
lution. The officials engaged report that the 
evidence collected indicates that the raids nipped 
in the bud the most menacing revolutionary plot 
yet unearthed. 


“AMBASSADOR” MARTENS. 

That the Russian Soviet “ambassador” in 
New York, Mr. Martens, is acting as the agent 
for the Russian propaganda which ‘has for its 
object the overthrow of the American Govern- 
ment, and the producing in this country the 
chaotic conditions which have been brought into 
existence in Russia, is shown by the secret docu- 
ments seized from a Russian sailor who was on 
his way hither from Riga. One of these docu- 
ments was a letter from the Third Communist 
Internationale of Moscow, exhorting Russian 
factions in America to remember that a great 
deal depends upon their work in this country, 
and to get together with the Soviets, Anar- 
chists, former Menshivists, Intelligentsia, etc.; 
and telling them that “the Embassy and Com- 
rade Martens are not subordinate to any organ- 
ization,” but that organizations “are advised to 
work in full contact with the Embassy, which is 
tesponsible only to the All Russian Central 
Committee of Soviets.” 


COMPROMISING ON THE TREATY. 


Reports from Washington indicate the prob- 
ability of a compromise on the question of 


Treaty ratification by the Senate within a month. 
It is intimated that the compromise is likely to 
be on the basis of the Lodge reservations, with 
some very slight changes. The prospect of such 
a compromise is strengthened by the fact that, 
since the vowe-was taken at the last session, 
authoritative intimations have come both from 
England and France that most of the Senate 
proposed reservations were not regarded as 
vital on that side of the water, but would be ac- 
quiesced in without serious delay; while the ac- 
tual ratification, even with the reservations, 
would be warmly welcomed, and would greatly 
clear the situation. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


The conference committee of the two branches 
of Congress, which has the difficult task of try- 
ing to bring into harmony the railroad bills 
passed by the House and the Senate, has kept 
diligently at its task, and is expected to be pre- 
pared to present its report soon after January 5. 
A great deal of importance attaches to the re- 
port, upon which debate will centre during a 
considerable part of the interval before March 1, 
the date set by the President’s proclamation 
turning the roads back to private control. Un- 
less strict limits are set upon debate, it will be 
no easy matter to get whatever measure ts 
agreed upon through to enactment in season; 
every day will count, and other important mat- 
ters are pressing—especially, in the Senate, the 
question of ratification of the Peace Treaty and 
Covenant. 


POISONED BY WOOD: ALCOHOL. 


A melancholy incident of the Christmas sea- 
son this year was the unscrupulous sale of wood 
alcohol, disguised as whiskey and so labeled, in 
New York, New Haven, Hartford, Chicopee, 
Holyoke and other cities, with the result that a 
hundred or more persons died from the poison 
in great agony, and a considerable number more 
were permanently blinded by it. The authori- 
ties have arrested and held for murder or man- 
slaughter a number of the criminals who were 
responsible for this tragedy, most of whom, it 
may be assumed, understood what they were 
doing, but hoped to escape penalty by selling 
their concoctions in distant cities. It is to be 
hoped that they will be sternly dealt with. Wood 
alcohol is one of the deadliest of poisons, and 
does its work swiftly. ‘Measures will have to be 
taken to guard its sale more rigidly. 


IMMIGRANTS POURING IN. 


As was to thave been expected, after the end 
of the World War, immigrants are now pouring 
in to this country at a rate which might easily 
become a menace, if no adequate pains were 
taken to sift them before allowing them to land. 
For days past, Ellis Island has been so crowded 
with immigrants awaiting examination that 
there has been no possibility of gathering an- 
other cargo for a Soviet “Ark,” Out of 1,880 
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aliens who arrived in New York on the liner 
Patria, from Italian ports, it became necessary 


to detain 733 for further examination; out of 
1,850 on the Italian liner Guiseppe Verdi, 760 
were detained; and a considerable number of 


arrivals on the Cunarder Mauretania and the 
: Italian liners Europa and Taormina also were 
detained. One reason for this congestion is 
the shortage of employees at the Immigration 
Bureau. 
THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

President ‘Wilson's Industrial Conference, 
which has been in executive session at Wash- 
ington for some weeks, and whose deliberations 
have attracted little notice because they were 
not carried on under the public gaze, or made 
the subject of daily newspaper reports, has 
made a tentative report, with a view to obtain- 
ing constructive criticism before a final plan is 
adopted. The plan contemplates the creation 
of a National Industrial Tribunal, and Regional 
Boards of Inquiry and Adjustment, which would 
move to the settlement of industrial disputes 
before there was any stoppage of production. 
The National Industrial Tribunal would be com- 
posed of nine members, appointed by the Presi- 


dent with the consent of the Senate,—three 
members’ representing employers, three em- 
ployees, and three the public. The Regional 


Boards would investigate disputes which arose, 
and, in case of a failure to reach an agreement, 
the cases would be carried, on appeal, to the 
National Tribunal. The Conference reassembles 
on January 12, for further deliberation and pub- 
lic hearings. 

AN UNFORTUNATE CONTROVERSY. 

An unfortunate controversy has arisen in the 
Navy Department over the distribution of 
medals and crosses for distinguished service in 
the navy during the war. The naval Board of 
Awards rendered its report of the distribution 
as it thought just, and the Secretary materially 
revised it, demoting some of the names and 
promoting others in what seemed to the Secre- 
tary’s critics an _ entirely arbitrary manner. 
Admiral Sims—whose brilliant service in Brit- 
ish waters during the war commanded high 
praise—wrote a sharp letter to Secretary Dan- 
iels criticising the Secretary’s list, and flatly re- 
fusing to accept the distinguished service medal 
awarded him while the list remained as the Sec- 
retary had left it. Several other naval officers 
—among them Vice-Admiral Jones and Captain 
Hasbrouck—followed Admiral Sims’s example 
in refusing the awards; and Secretary Daniels 
ordered the navy board to reconvene on Jan- 
uary 5 to revise the recommendations. 

DOES EDUCATION PAY IN DOLLARS AND 
CENTS? 
[Normal Heights, Bowling Green, Kentucky.] 


1. Nobody ever regretted being educated. 

2. Hundreds of thousands have regretted not 
being educated when it w:s too late in life to 
begin. 


3. . Education prepares one for a large range 
of things: possible for one to do as a life work. 

4. It enables one better to readjust to new 
situations when changes of work are necessary. 

5. It increases earning capacity. The figures 
below are from Carroll D. Wright, former U. 5. 
Statistician. They were given out before the 
war. Present wage rates are higher, but no 
doubt the proportions are practically the same :— 

(a) The boy who quit with the 6th grade. At 
16 he earned $3 a week; at 22 and for life, $10.20. 

(b) The boy who learned a trade as an ap- 
prentice. ‘At 16 he earned $4 a week; at 22, $13 
and at 24 and thereafter, $15.20. 

(c) The boy who learned his trade in a techni- 
cal school. At 22 he earned $17 a week; at 24, 
$20. Data, incomplete after that. 

(d) The boy who finished the ‘high school and 
took a four-year technical education. At 22 he 
was receiving $13 a week; at 24, $18; at 27, $32; 
at 32, $43 and was still going up. At 27 he had 
earned enough to pay for his education and to 
pay the wages of boy (a). ‘At 24 the expecta- 
tion is that one will live.on for 37.43 years. Now 
a little calculation will show that the boy who 
was educated was the gainer over the other in 
earning capacity in the neighborhood of $60,000. 

6. With this greater earning comes a better 
standard of living. Thus :— 

(a) The boy who leaves school at the sixth 
grade on the average may expect to live in a 
cheap house with few conveniences and com- 
forts. 

(b) The boy who completes the grades, on the 
average lives in a better house, has a better sal- 
ary, more pictures, papers, magazines, more 
comforts of life, more to enjoy and has larger 
possible usefulness. 

(c) The high school graduate has still more to 
do and to enjoy. In Philadelphia the high school 
graduates after 20 years were receiving from - 
$1,000 to $1,500 a year. That was before the day 
of high salaries. 

(d) The college graduates of Philadelphia out 
20 years were found to be professional men— 
leaders in the affairs of great communities 
throurhout the country. 

7. When places call for men, 
are chosen before all others. 

8. The educated man may be happier than the 
rneducated. and usually is. for he has more to 
enioy, a wider range of things that appeal to 
him. 

9. The right kind of an education pays two 
dividends, one in more life and one in more 
property. Even if it did not pay big dividends 
in dollars, it would be worth its cost a thousand 
times in spiritual dividends. The first dividend 
alone justifies a supreme effort, for what is a 
man in a free country who is without an educa- 
tion but a slave? After all, success is a state of 
life. and not a state of pocket book. Horace 
Mann said: “A human being is not in any prover 
sense a human being till he is educated.” No 
individual can afford to go through life without 
a liberal education. 
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“MY GENERATION” BY EX-PRESIDENT 
TUCKER OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


BY JOHN G. TAYLOR 


Arlington, Mass. 


If any man may recount and interpret his gen- 
eration as he played a part in it, surely Ex-Presi- 
dent Tucker of Dartmouth College may do so. 
This he has masterfully done in “My Genera- 
tion.” He was born in Griswold, Connecticut, 
July 13, 1839, and now lives quietly in retire- 
ment in his home at Hanover, N. H. 

Most of his youth was spent with an uncle in 
Plymouth, N. H., near the mountains 
which always fascinated him. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in the class of 1861, the 
year when the Civil War began. In 1864 he en- 
tered Andover Theological Seminary in the day 
of its high distinction, graduating in 1867. Soon 
thereafter he accepted a pastorate in Manches- 
ter, N. H., and later in New York City, aggregat- 
ing thirteen years. Thence he went to Andover 
as professor, where he remained until 1893. 

He accepted the second invitation to become 
president of Dartmouth College in 1893, and in 
1909, on account of his health, he resigned and 
was made president emeritus; and now in his at- 
tractive home overlooking the Connecticut river 
he busies himself past fourscore in giving to his 
generation the rich fruit of his eventful life. 

“My Generation” is a book replete with wis- 
dom, and shows an unusually clear and discrim- 
inating mind. Much of its contents may not 
belong to the field of the Journal of Education, 
although not without interest and perhaps value 
to the pedagog; yet the environment of his boy- 
hood,- and his administrative service for Dart- 
mouth, both periods, cannot fail to interest 
teachers. 

When he became twenty years of age Darwin 


_published the “Origin of Species.” This book 


marked the break between the old and new way 
of regarding the life of the earth. Hitherto 
what we now know in some form as the evolu- 
tionary method in nature was not understood or 
accepted to any large extent. Yet as Dr. Tucker 
says, a new epoch began in the realm of science 
and of thinking when Darwin’s notes were 
printed. Men have always sought to interpret 
the world in which they found themselves, but 
rather by outward observation than painstak- 
ing investigation. For years Darwin gave him- 
self to a minute study of animal life in its en- 
vironment, trying to discover the origin of 
species and even other forms of life, including 
man. 

The significant fact is that a small book should 
set forth the new thought of the earth’s method 
for a new age. Others had reached the same 
conclusion as to the origin of species, notably 
Wallace, but Darwin announced the secret to 
the world. 

Into this world, changed fundamentally in its 
outlook upon nature, Dr. Tucker went forth to 
do his part. How far this new understanding of 
God’s method in nature would affect him he did 
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not know, but that it influenced his whole sub- 
sequent life there is no question, Some of ys 
cannot forget the conflicts between science and 
religion which men assumed existed although we 
now see that the conflict was between inter- 
preters of nature and religion, rather than 
between religion and nature. Few question to- 
day evolution in some real form, and least of 
all religious teachers. “€ 

What this book, “My Generation,” lifts before 
our minds is the influence upon all of us of our 
intellectual, no less than physical and social, and 
religious environment. Ideas are not without 
power. Some people are too responsive to their 
environment; they fall in with the current of 
events, never inquiring as to the eddy or cur- 
rent, the backwater or tide. The reversible falls 
of St. John, N. B., would not show them the 
flow of the river and the flow of the tide. Dr. 
Tucker was no slave of his generation, but he 
was keenly alive and freely responsive to it. 

It is also interesting to note how unbeknown 
to him, at least at first, he was made fit for his 
great service to Dartmouth by his pastorates 
and his Andover professorship. Both of these 
callings might have disqualified him to handle 
boys and to introduce into the college adminis- 
tration the new educational spirit and college 
conception. Two things were constantly in his 
mind: assume that young men in college can be 
trusted, and think of the college as a corporate 
whole. Individualism has almost run riot in 
New England life; and in the colleges this dis- 
jointed existence was the rule rather than the 
exception. Dr. Tucker saw that there must be 
team-work, that a college must be thought of 
as an organism or it would measurably fail to 
serve the great end of education. 

The book will well repay careful reading. 


THE TEACHER’S CALL 


BY WILL CHAMBERLAIN 


Letcher, S. D. 


Here is your summons, teachers of the world, 

Your high commission from the groping race, 

To see that all your skill and patient toil are hurled 
Against the Giant Ignorance, until his face 
Shall no more lovely seem, until he seeks 

To cover up his misleading trail and go 

Forever back to where his grim cave reeks 

With things sweet childhood in but tales might know. 


It is a holy call, your call to bend 

Among the buds, the buds of precious souls. 

Your task must count the Flower’s eternal end 

In realms of God. You fit for life and heaven's rolls. 
Fare forth, then, careless of your ease and place, 
Quick in the hidden nook, if such it be, 

To play a glorious part, nor fail to face 

Heroically all arrows, valiant in ministry. 


Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it wae 

offered as « Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Paysiciana 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 

write for Book of the Bye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago, IL. 
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FTER the War Edition. 
point of view. 
Treaty. 
importance. New 
and 8th years. 


maps. New 


American History 


civilizations and what they 


search to be .desirable. 


building, ete. 
parts, 


Complete. 


The Horace Mann Readers 


velop the power to read 


inspiring. Thought-requiring. 


grade. Manuals for the teacher. 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. = - 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary Amer- 
ican History and Government 

Written from the new 

Complete to the signing of: the 

New emphasis on matters of international 

illustrations. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction to 


AMERICA’S European Beginnings. 

historic background, telling the story of other 
have 
ours. An engaging narrative. 6th year. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 
EMBODIES the best features shown by recent re- 
Practical 
regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, word 
Grades 


N schools using these readers pupils quickly de- 
independently, 
expression, and so as to get the thought. 
Readers for 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 


Bane 


7th 


Portrays our 


contributed to 


word list, 


3-8. Also in 


with 
Thought- 


every { 


Brain-Fa 
Mental 


come frequently from lack of heslth-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated ani depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


and 
frain 


Non- 
Sold by Druggists \ 


ZDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings *o be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 
CALIFORNIA. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner.] 


OAKLAND. Oakland school ora- 
tors have a standing equivalent to that 
of the average college sophomore of 
his university days, Superintendent of 
Schools Fred M. Hunter told fifty 
school children called before the 
Board of Education. 

The children were the presidents 
of the student bodies of each of the 
Oakland schools. They were not all 
children either, according to the gray- 
haired evidence of Walter G. Brown. 
president of the associated students 
of the Oakland Technical High 
School. 

The students were called before 
the board to receive thanks for their 
activities in the recent $4,925,000 bond 
issue. But for the activities 
school children Superintendent Hun- 
ter said that the bonds would have 
failed. 

Brown, with little nine-year-old 
Marie Hoffman, president of the 
Campbell School students, represented 
the oldest and the youngest in the 


of the 


city’s scholarship. The little girl 
says she wants to be a stenographer, 
while Brown is going to school even- 
ings to prepare himself as a public 
speaker and a salesman. 

Showing the wide range in educa- 
tional activities of the Oakland 
schools, Brown is a graduate of Stan- 
ford University. He is employed by 
the government on civilian work at 
Fort Mason. Having his evenings 


and an ambition, he selected the night 
school course. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WATERBURY. Superintendent B. 
W. Tinker says that the 15,000 pupils 
in the public schools there bought 
$14,525 worth of War Savings Stamps 
in September and October and that 
thirty-three per cent. of the pupils are 
regular purchasers while many more 
are holders of stamps. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Distinguished 
educators from a number of univer- 
sities and well known schools will ad- 
dress the teachers of the Washington 
public schools on live topics now be- 
fore the educational institutions of 
the country. 
_ The occasions will be the first meet- 
ings since 1917 of the teachers’ insti- 
tute. The institute consists of an an- 
nual gathering of all the white and 
colored teachers of the system in 
separate groups to discuss educational 
problems. Meetings of the institute 
were interrupted by the war. 

There will be two meetings of the 


institute this year, January 23 and 
March 5. The meetings for white 


teachers will be held in the auditorium 
of Central High School. 


The colored teachers probably will 
hold their institute meetings at the 
Dunbar High School. 

Among those who have agreed to 
speak are: Dr. Henry Neumann of 
the Brooklyn Society of Ethical Cul- 
ture; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who will discuss junior high 
schools; Dr. John C. Stone of the 
Montclair State Normal School of 
Upper Montclair, N. J., whose topic 
will be “Humanizing Arithmetic,” and 
Dr. William C. Bagley, head of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Arrangements for the meetings are 
being made by a committee of teach- 
ers and administrative officers, with 
A. T. Stuart, director of intermediate 
instruction, as chairman, and Charles 


Hart, principal of Eastern High 
School, as secretary. 

GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. Beginning Monday, 


January 5, all children in Atlanta be- 
tween the ages of eight and fifteen 
years who have not completed the 
seventh grade are required by law 
to attend school six months. This 
provision of the compulsory attend- 
ance law was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Georgia general assembly 
and became effective on January 1. 

It was construed by city school offi- 
.cials as not becoming operative in the 
Atlanta schools until January 26, the 
beginning of the second semester, but 
M. L. Brittain, state superintendent of 
schools, has placed upon it a different 
interpretation, ruling that it becomes 
effective in the Atlanta schools at the 
opening of the term after the New 
Year. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage—give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A. J. Haygood has been elected by 
the board of education as compulsory 
attendance officer for the city. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Edwin S. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, in a letter to Mrs. Charles H. 
Thorne, president of the Arden Shore 
Association of Lake Forest, proposes 
an alliance for the benefit of certain 
poor boys and girls of Chicago. Mr. 
Davis points out that there are many 
children of fourteen years to whom 
the certificate bureau cannot give per- 
mission to go to work, on account of 
their “evident undernourishment.” 
The money they could earn is desper- 
ately needed. In refusing the cer- 
tificates no adequate solution is found, 
for the children return to the very 
conditions which created their dis- 
ability. He believes that if the boys 
especially could be taken to the Arden 
Shore camp this winter and _ given 
from three to six months in the open 
air, with good food, they would be 
saved permanently “for a life of use- 
ful industry and citizenship.” 


INDIANA. 


What Evansville is doing in the 
way of vocational education is told 
in a report received by J. G. Collicott, 
state vocational director, who says 
that the work there is typical of what 
many other Indiana city school boards 
might be doing. Because the situation 
is typical Mr. Collicott has issued 
part of it as a statement. 

“There are nine teachers working 
in part-time education work, which 
involves instruction for at least four 
hours a week for young people who 
have left school and gone to work 
Some of these people are working in 
stores, factories, business and profes- 
sional offices and in homes. 

“Four trade extension part-time in- 


struction classes are being carried on’ 


in one large department store. Forty- 
seven young women more than six- 
teen years old are taking the work. 
which covers the study of store prob- 
lems, arithmetic, English for store use, 
legible writing, attention to dress and 
appearance, display of goods and the 
like. Four other stores also have 
classes. Lectures are given by visitors 
and leaders in the stores. 

“Part-time permit classes have been 


formed for boys and girls from four- 
teen to sixteen years old under the 
legal provision that those of such 
ages who are employed must give at 
least four hours a week to part-time 
instruction. 

“Six part-time permit classes in 
salesmanship are offered for boys 
working in grocery and other smal] 
stores. They bring in many of their 
own problems for solution. Instruc- 


tion is given in English, writing, hy- - 


giene, arithmetic and salesmanship. 
“In the permit class giving trade 
preparatory shop work, two hours are 
spent in the shop a day and two hours 
in related academic work. There is a 
class in electricity, classes in 
forging leading to machine and repair 
work, four classes in machine shop 
work, five classes in automobile re- 
pairing, one class in mechanical draw- 
ing and three classes in woodworking. 
“Twelve groups of boys and girls 
from factories and stores are taking 
instruction in part-time permit classes. 
A part-time trade-extension class of 
sixteen boys, more than sixteen years 
of age, is made up of apprentices in 
local daily papers. The Evansville 
Typographical Union has ruled that 
each apprentice must take six hours of 
study a week. Three hundred and 
forty-five workers in all are taking 
part-time work in the city. 
“Manufacturers and merchants are 
asking the vocational schools for help 
in the training of help. They look for 
the trained help turned out by these 
schools. Trades organizations are 
asking for co-operation, also. Moth- 
ers are getting their boys and girls 
into the vocational schools and the 
work is establishing a new confidence. 


“Evansville is entering also on a 
large evening school program cover- 
ing mechanical drawing, auto mechan- 
ics, machine shop forging, electrical 
work, oxy-acetylene welding and 
cabinet making for boys. Girls re- 
ceive evening instruction in sewing. 
domestic work, cooking, millinery and 
gymnastics. Four hundred and sixty- 
three men and 340 women are enrolled 
in the evening classes. 

“Nineteen men are enrolled in an 
ungraded evening class. Forty-three 
are enrolled in music, 400 in commer- 
e‘al subjects and forty colored stu- 
dents are taking evening school 
studies. In all there are 1, 648 students 
taking instruction in the vocationa) 


education department, apart from 
those taking all-day courses of in- 
struction.” 

Somewhat similar vocational educa- 
tion schools have been established in 
Anderson, South Bend, Terre Haute, 
Fort Wayne, Richmond, Gary, Ham- 
mond, Elkhart, Muncie and Lawrence- 
burg. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The next regular 
meeting of the Educational Society 
will take the form of a combined so- 
cial and educational gathering, to be 
held at the City Club on Friday, Jan- 
uary 9. 

The speaker of the evening will be 
Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Her subject, “The Ser- 
vice of Women upon Municipal 
Boards,” will be developed with spe- 
cial reference to women’s services on 
boards of education, as the result of 
her experience for several years as a 
member of the board of education for 
the city of Pittsburgh. Mrs. Carmalt 
is also a member of the staff of the 
School of Education, in the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Method, of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The special aim of this meeting 
will be to extend the usefulness of the 
society by having each member bring 
as a guest for the evening some friend 
who may become better acquainted 
with the ideals and achievements of 
the society. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
James A. Moyer, director of the 
Division of University Extension, 


State Department of Education, an- 
nounced recently that the division, in 
response to many requests, has de- 
cided to allow late enrollments for its 
new course in Conversational French 
to be made at the first meeting of the 
class Wednesday evening, January 7, 
in the assembly hall of the Boston 
Public Library. 

The course will consist of twenty 
lessons and is open to residents of 
the Metropolitan district. The enroll- 
ments already received show that the 
course is especially appreciated by 
those who are just beginning the 
study of French and those who wish 
to secure a facility in French con- 
versation. 

Also a Conversational Spanish 
class under the same direction will be 
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Business is Calling for More 
Stenographers 


ORE schools should teach and more pupils 

should learn stenography and typewriting. 

The demand for school graduates trained in these 

subjects was never greater; the opportunities for 
such students never better. 


It pays the young boys and girls of today to 
learn stenography and typewriting. Above all 
it pays them to learn typewriting on the 


~SELF-STARTING REMINGTON 


—the machine which enables the typist to turn out business letters from 
15 to 25 per cent. faster. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


374 BROADWAY 


Are You Teaching Agriculture in Your Schools ? 


| 


| Our Stencils Were Prepared Especially to Help You a 


These Stencils are perforated patterns of our large lecture 
charts. Each set consists of from ten to fifteen sheets; each 
sheet is 30 x 38 inches. 

With them your pupils can make charts on the blackboard 
or permanent paper or cloth charts for your school. 


COW GREATEST PRODUCER 
OF HUMAN FOO 


THE FOOD VALUE 
IN THE MILK 
PRODUCED BY THIS COW 
IN ONE YEAR WAS EQUAL 


fO THE FOOD VALUE IN 
HE BODIES OF THESE 
FIVE 1100 LB. STEERS 


Sample Stencil from Cow Set 
Full Size Stencil 30x38 inches 


SUBJECTS 
8. 


1. Corn Is King Weeds Mean Waste 
2. Alfalfa on Every Farm 9. Home Economics and Sani- 
3. A Fertile Soil Means a tation 
Prosperous People 10. Fight the Fly 
4. Live Steck on Every Farm 11. Great Forward Movement 
5. 
6. 
7. 


The Cow Makes Farming in Education 
12. Diversified 


Greater Profits from the the South 
Oat Crop 13 Home Canning by the Cold 


Make More from Your Fatm Pack Method 
Poultry 


We also have stencils on the following subjects prepared 
especially for use in schools using the Rotation Plan for Vital- 
izing the Teaching of Agriculture. 

Rope Knots—Second Year's Work 
Making Things—Second Year’s Work 
Carpentry Work—Third Year's Work 


Farming for 


Each set of charts covers one subject; no set covers all subjects. 
These stencils make the study of agriculture simple, practical and interesting. 
Any child, in the primary grades as well as in the upper grades in both town and country schools, 


can e them. 


We will loan them to an 
cording to the distance from 


teacher for the mere cost of postage — from 6 to 24 cents per set ac- 


If you shouid decide to keep the stencils permanently, we will sell them to you at 50 cents a set. 
“Write now for our new stencil plan and list of booklets and other aids to teaching agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P. G. HOLDEN, Drrecror 


HARVESTER BUILDING, CHIICAGO 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 4% 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Zoston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., $10 Spring St. - 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS! 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS! GIVE RUPRIAL. 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY Denver, Colorado 


What Do 
You Need 


For Your 


LIBRARY 


| We can send 
it to you 


| 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat 
Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


held at the Boston Public Library this 
winter. The first meeting of the class 
was held January 6 in the lecture hall 
of the library. 

The course in Conversational 
Spanish consists of twenty lessons. 
It is designed to introduce beginners 
to the study of the Spanish language 
under a Spaniard, but will be of spe- 
cial interest to others who for busi- 
ness or for other reasons desire a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
spoken language. The direct method 
of instruction will be used and recita- 
tions will be conducted in Spanish. 

The course in Conversational 
Spanish, like the other courses of- 
fered by the Division of University 
Extension, is open to residents of 
Massachusetts. 


AMESBURY. At a special town 
meeting held December 29 $2,149.39 
was appropriated for increased sala- 
ries for the forty school teachers of 
the town. Under the new scale teach- 
ers receiving $1,500 or less will get 
an increase of thirty-five per cent., 
and those receiving more will be 
given a twenty per cent. raise. The 
appropriation was made on petition of 
the teachers. 


AMHERST. R. H. -Waterhouse, 
principal of the Junior High Schoo) 
for the past three and one-half years, 
has resigned his position to accept a 
position of assistant superintendent in 
Agawam and Ludlow. 

George Howland, for the past three 
years Franklin County Y. M. A. A. 
secretary, has resigned his position to 
accept the position of assistant in the 
Amherst High School and teacher .in 
the Junior High School. Mr. How- 
land was formerly a high school prin- 
cipal in Falmouth, Mass. 

BEVERLY. The school committee 
at its meeting on December 29 voted 
increases in salaries of $200 for all 
Beverly teachers. Last September the 


“committee granted the teachers a flat 


increase of $150 and as a result of 
this last vote they have received $350 
in salary increases, since fall. The 
committee also voted to submit a bud- 
get to the city council calling for 
$285,961.84 for day schools and $2,705 
for night schools. The budget con- 
tains a salary item amounting to 
$251,704 and a maintenance item of 
$34,257.84. 


BOSTON. The second Forum 
meeting was held on Saturday, De- 
cember 6, at the Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge. The program 
was as follows: General topic, Inter- 
nationalism Today in the Light of 
Classical Tradition: I. In Hellenis- 
tic Greece, Professor W. S. Ferguson 
of Harvard University. II. In Im- 
perial Rome, Professor C. H. Moore 
of Harvard University. III. In the 
Medizval World, Professor Ephraim 
Emerton of Harvard University. 

The presentation of the papers was 
followed by an animated discussion, 
opened by Frederick P. Fish, Esquire, 
of Boston. The meeting was largely 
attended, and the light thrown upon 
modern problems by classical tradition 
demonstrated, in the words of Rev. 
Willard Reed, chairman of the Forum 
Committee, that the classicist is not a 
“prop of the past,” but a “pillar of the 
permanent.” Upon motion by Dr. D. 
O. S. Lowell, headmaster of the 
Roxbury Latin School, it was unani- 
mously voted to adopt a course in the 
reading of the classics. 

Tea was served at the close of the 
program. 

On February 14 there will be a 
oie meeting of the club with the 

astern Massachusetts Section of the 


Classical Association of New Eng- 
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land, to be held in the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Cambridge. 

RUTLAND. J. V. Jewett has been 
appointed principal of the Rutland 
High School., -Mr. Jewett has re- 
cently been engaged in business. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. constitutionality 
ot a state law designed to curtail use 
of foreign languages in Nebraska 
schools as an Americanization meas- 
ure, has been upheld by the state su- 
preme court. The law, which applies 
to all public, private, parochial and 
denominational schools’ in the state, 
provides: That foreign languages 
shall not be. employed. in giving in- 
struction on. any subject to pupils be- 
low the ninth grade; that foreign lan- 
guages may be taught as languages in 
the ninth and higher grades. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Professors Strayer 
and Engelhardt of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have recently 
been acting as educational advisers in 
the erection of new school buildings 
in Utica, N. Y., Medina, N. Y., Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Winston-Salem, N.°C., 
Reynolds, N. C., Lawrence, L. I., and 
Claymont, Delaware. 

The report of the survey of the 
School Buildings and Grounds of 
Delaware made by Messrs. Strayer, 
Engelhardt’ and Hart ‘may ob- 
tained from the offices of the Service 
Citizens, Wilmington, Delaware. 

The report consists of two parts 
called “General Report on the School 
Buildings and Grounds of Delaware” 
and “A Program for Proposed Con- 
solidation of the School Districts of 
the State of Delaware.’ 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Exactly 14,115 pack- 
age libraries were loaned to literary 
and debating clubs, teachers, students 
and others throughout the state by 
the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion division during the past two 
years, according to the biennial re- 
port to the regents. This is an in- 
crease of twenty-seven per cent. over 
the demand for package libraries dur- 
ing the preceding biennium. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO!, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
yona!l. Prepares teachers for the 
‘lementary school, for the junior 
‘igh school, and for the commer- 
‘ial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa' 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour 
day. Registered by the State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work throughout. Modern 
nurses’ home; includes summer va- 
eation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years 
High School work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St..& Willis Ave., 
Detrceit, Mich. 
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Of the 6,663 different requests for 
package libraries during one _ year, 
3,616 were from educational institu- 
tions and 1,527 were from organiza- 
tions of various kinds. Package libra- 
ries were sent to 822 communities, an 
increase of forty-five per cent. over 
the figures of the preceding biennium. 

That communities without public 
libraries are making greater use of 
the package libraries is shown by the 
fact that of the &22 communities 
served, 645 are without libraries. The 
number of loans to such communities 
increased fifty-nine per cent. during 
the past biennium. 

That 150 women students are 
specializing in physical education at 
the University of Wisconsin—double 
the number last year—is indicative of 
the growing popularity of the work 
as a profession for women. 

The demand for women. physica) 
education teachers is so great that it 
is impossible to fill all the calls, and 
all graduates of the department, num- 
bering about fifty to date, have ob- 
tained good positions, with salaries 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,500 a year, 
according to the director. Recent 
graduates are teaching at the Univer- 
sities of Colorado, Illinois, South 
Dakota and Northwestern, and sev- 
eral are directors in large normal and 
high schools, or in large city Y. M. C. 
A. organizations. 


Schools and the Census 


The schools are asked to aid tae 
census office in collecting the 1920 cen- 
sus which began January 2, in an ap- 
peal to teachers issued by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States commissioner 
of education. In his statement, Dr. 
Claxton says :— 

“Teachers and school officials and 
the children in the schools as well, can 
help the government with the four- 
teenth census of the United States, 
which began January 2, 1920, by 
making clear to all the people in the 
community how important the census 
work is. 

“The enumeration of the population 
during a census of the United States 
always presents numerous difficulties— 
among them apprehension on the part 
of the people, particularly those of 
foreign birth or extraction, that their 
answers to the enumerator’s questions 
will cause increased taxation, legal 
entanglements or other injuries to 
their welfare. The schools can assist 
materially in quieting such unfounded 
fears and at the same time acquaint all 
persons with the main questions in- 
cluded in the census schedules. 

“It is therefore earnestly hoped that 
school teachers will see the oppor- 
tunity presented them as public ser- 
vants who come in contact with large 
numbers of people to correct any er- 
roneous opinions about the census 
which they may hear. It is no less 
earnestly hoped that school children 
will convey to their homes the infor- 
mation that taking the census is a 
gigantic task that can only be success- 
fully carried out if all the people co- 
operate by giving the enumerator cor- 
rect and complete answers to all ques- 
tions.” 

A special circular for the uce of 
schools has been prepared by the cen- 
sus hureau and will be distribuced to 
teachers in the larger cities. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
TNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 


“WHEN shall I register ?” teachers ask us constantly. The best time to register is probably 
J in December. Many superintendents like to look up candidates early in the year, 
sometimes calling upon them in their classrooms without any anforteation as to we they came 
until a position is offered. But we encourage teachers to register at any season of the year as 
there are always opportunities. A call SHALL may ead to an immediate personal 
at our office during the summer months application and appointment for some 
suitable position. Teachers free when schools open in September almost invariably have 
a good chance of being placed at once. Indeed, the School Bulletin Teachers Agency 
is alive to the interests bith of schools and teachers the year round and aims to 


do all in its power to make effective its recommendations by secnrin 
fitting candidates. So whatever the time of year it is always a suitable time to REGISTER. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boulevard 


H 
34th Year. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely’ 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Peace 


Prospects, Critical Letters o 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. . 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommend¢s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


POREIGN PEACHERS’ AGENCY  igtroduces to Colleges, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hun 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
e No charge to e6 1 
none for registration" gen 


if you need 8 
teacher forany desirable pla know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square. New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency = 
superior people. € 
366 FI 
Between and register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN? FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHE RS’ 6 Beacon St. ; 2 Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


Long Distance telephone 
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56 s January 8, 1920 
A Classified List of the Best Suppl Readi 
assified List of the best Supplementary heading 
for Elementary and Junior High Schools 
Grades FICTION HISTORY THRIFT GEOGRAPHY 
FAIRY TALES and PATRIOTISM 
LEGENDS BIOGRAPHY AMERICANISM 
Primary Large: Wayland: . Moore: 
Old Stories for History Stories Pennies and Plans 
Young Readers $ .60 $ 60 
$ .68 
Oswell: 
The Fairy Book .6s 
° Davis: Wells: Chamberlain : 
Intermediate Pinocchio Under How the Present Home and World 
the Sea. . Came from the Past Series—- 
The Water-babies Clothed.. . .00 
World Famous How We Are 
Bemister : Stories in Historic Fed . . . 
Indian Legends — Settings— How We Are 
‘68 Egypt and Her Sheltered . 
Anderson s Neighbors . $ .60 How We Travel 
Stories of the Glorious Greece 60 
Golden Age . 68 and Imperial 
James: ; 
The Building of 3 
The Nations of 
Western Europe 
Merry England | 
i Nida: 
q Letters of Polly 
the Pioneer . .s0 
Rowell: 
Leaders of the 
Great War . 1.00 
Stockton : Nethardt: Hagedorn: McMurry: 
Grammar Stories of the The Song of You Are the Hope The Geography of — 
and Junior Main, Hugh Glass siz of the World the Great Wan 
Riis: Scott: 
High School The Making of How the Flag 
an American .72 ecame Old Glory | The Wheat 
Moore: Industry .  .x0 
4 The Youth and 
q the Nation . 1.25 
| Twombly and Dana: 
The Romance of 
| : | Two entire series that ought to be on your shelves: 
q . THE EVERYCHILD’S SERIES . 30 titles, each $ .68 
i MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSIC SERIES . 175 titles, each  .40 
oi NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
oy DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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